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IR C. HALLE gave his second concert at 
St. James’s Hall on Friday, November 
28. There was again a small audience, 
but it must be said that the weather 
could not have been more unfavourable. The 
“Oberon” Overture was first played with great 
spirit. Sir Charles gave a most refined render- 
ing of Dvordk’s Concerto in G (Op. 33), an 
interesting, characteristic, though perhaps not 
altogether satisfactory work of the Bohemian 
composer's. Full justice was done to Beethoven's 
great Symphony in A. The third concert took 
place on Friday, December 12, and we were glad 
to note a marked improvement in the audience. 
The public is just begitining to find out what 
excellent opportunities are afforded to it for 
hearing orchestral high-class works. Madame 
Neruda gave a remarkably fine performance 
of Beethoven’s Concerta, but the chief feature of 
the evening was the “ Symphonie Fantastique” 
of Berlioz. Sir Charles must be thoroughly in 
sympathy with the French composer’s music, 
for it would be difficult to imagine a finer 
performance. The programme opened with 
Cherubini’s grand ‘‘ Medea” Overture. The 
concerts will be resumed after Christmas. 





Staceato. 
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Liszt was always ready with a joke. “ During 
one of his voyages,” says the Meue Musikzeitung, 
“the master was obliged to stop in a certain 
small town. His presence was no sooner 
announced than a crowd of admirers, among 
them the burgomaster, came to salute him, and 
invite him to a banquet in his honour, As 
soon as the guests had taken their places round 
Liszt, the burgomastér noticed that they were 
thirteen at table. ‘Do not be alarmed about 
rand said the master tranquilly, ‘I eat enough 
lor two !’” 
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{49 A YEAR— WHAT IS EXPECTED IN 
RETURN.—The followjng is a list of require- 
ments for the post of organist and music-master 
ina high-class preparatory school :— 

The gentleman accepting the vacant post of 
organist must be a really good performer on 
the organ and piano, and able té teach ‘solo as 
well as class singing. The duties are about 
% under:—1. To preside at the organ at 
morning and evening prayer—7.30-8 A.M. and 
Hs P.M.—or earlier or later according to 
season. 2. To give six hours’ teaching on 

onday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, and 

. son Wednesday and Saturday, and 
Practice of one hour twice weekly from 8 


A 





to 9 P.M. 3. During the winter term to play 
for the dancing class one afternoon at the 
lesson, and one evening at the practice. 4. To 
attend church on Sunday with the school to 
look after a few of the boys, or, on wet Sundays, 


to take the musical part of the services at home, 


and generally to conform to the rules of the 
house. 5. To preside at the organ at such 
additional occasions as his services may be 
required. Salary £40 per annum, with board 
and residence. No private teaching to be had 
or allowed. The organ for the size is a very 
good one, and kept in thorough tune and 
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AN old story is told of a trick which was 
played off on Goldsmith by Roubiliac the 
sculptor. Goldsmith used to play the German 
flute and sing, but it was generally supposed 
that he did not know his notes. Roubiliac, on 
one occasion, hearing him play, pretended to 
be charmed with the performance, and entreated 
him to play again, so that he (Roubiliac) might 
write down the melody. Goldsmith readily con- 
sented, and calling for paper, scored thereon a 
few five-line staves ; which, having done, Gold- 
smith proceeded to play, and Roubiliac to write, 
but his writing was only random notes. When 
the piece came to an end, Roubiliac showed the 


“repair. 


paper to Goldsmith, who examined it with great. 


attention, said it was very correct, and that if 
he had not seen him do it, he never could have 
believed his friend capable of writing music 
after him. 
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As if the name of Moszkowski were not 
sufficient to perplex printers and newspaper 
readers, we are now confronted with the awful 
fact that a young Polish musician, named 
Noszkowski, was brought forward at a Phil- 
harmonic Concert at Berlin last month a¥ the 
composer of a new overture, ‘‘ Das Meerange.” 
Seigmund Noszkowski is said to have already 
composed several interesting works ; but if he 
is to become a famous man, he will earn the 
thanks of many perplexed individuals by 


changing his name—at any rate, to such an | 


extent as to enable British readers to dis- 
criminate between N. and M. 
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A cuRIouS accident upset the equanimity 
of the Gloucester Choral Society during a 
performance of Sullivan’s “Golden Legend.” 
The part of the Bells was played upon a 
set of tubes, and just as Lucifer ‘the 
tempest were striving most earnestly to dat 
Strasburg Cathedral, the largest tube fell with 
a resounding crash upon the unluckyaper- 
former’s foot. As the effect was not in the 
score, considerable surprise and consternation 
prevailed upon the orchestra, whose occupants 
had tio reason to expect so striking an illustra- 
tion of the lines just then declaimed— 

Seize the loud, vociferous bells, and, 


Clashing, clanging, to the pavement 
Hurl them from their windy tower. 









ua we No. 1, 

A YOUTH at school in Haddington, who 
lacked musical talent, and whose voice con- 
sequently jarred during the singing lesson, was 
always allowed a holiday on singing days. 
His mother, failing to divine the cause of her 
son’s forced absence, paid a visit to the school 
to inquire into the matter. In answer to her 
query as to why her son was sent home on such 
occasions, the teacher said,— 

“Why, simply because he has no ear?” , 

“What,” she exclaimed, “nae ear? Did 
onybody ever hear the like'o’ that. Nae 
ear? Why, he has a lug like a saucer, mon,” 

oo¢ 

A KNOWLEDGE of cookery does not neces- 
sarily shut out the possession of other accom- 
plishments. A German chef, who must also 
have been something of a musician, composed 
and published a polka with the title of “Boiled 
Eggs.” .Of course a recipe might be presumed 
to lurk somewhere about it, and the following 
appeared on one of its pages :—“ To boil eggs, 
put them into very “hot water, play ‘Boiled 
Eggs’ allegro moderato, and take them out at 
the end of the last bar; they will then be done 
just right.” 

& & 


Signor Sphagetti: “Brava, senorita! Your 
voice is full of ‘timbre! From who you get 
zat?” 

Miss Novitiate : “Well, really, signor, I do 
not know.; but I think from my father. He 
was once in the lumber business.” 
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CHOPIN might revel in the touch 
And cadence of her tuneful fingers ; 
Beethoven, too, is honoured much, 

As on his strains she lightly lingers ; 
But when o’er Schubert’s “ Serenade” 
She sees me grow a trifle spoony, 
The laughing and perverse young jade 

Changes the air to “ Annie Rooney.” 
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A MUSICAL CONUNDRUM. 


A FLUTE from a fiddle 

Did once get a riddle ; 

The question was put in this way : 

“ Pray can you tell me 

Why inconsistent we be ?” Ri 

“ Because we work most when we play.” 

Then the fiddle with glee 

Laugh’d loud, “ Te, he, he,” ; 

As if it some smartness-had showed ; 

Meanwhile the poor flute, 

With astonishment mute, 

Said, “If 1 play again I'll be blowed.” | 
Cx x ‘ 


i 
Amateur (about to make his first appearance 
in public, at a concert for the poor): “Oh, ! do 
feel so nervous !” 
Sympathetic Friend : “Oh, there’s no occa- 
sion to be nervous, my dear fellow ; they will 
applaud anything !” 
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III. Ge GuifdRal SeGoof of Music. 
MR, EDWARD EYRE-ASHBY. MR. G, NOAH JOHNSON. MR. PEARCE-MORRISSON, 

N undertaking which possesses the | grade the fees vary from £1, 10s. to £2, 4s. per | mean order, was destined to play an im- 
combined advantages of a sufficiency term of twelve weeks ; while the most advanced | portant part in the consolidation of the 
of funds and the supervision of busi- | pupils pay £3, 3s. for twelve lessons of twenty | School. He devoted all his energies towards 

: : (Pex : | the fulfilment of his favourite project, namely, 
ness men is tolerably certain to result _ minutes each from the first masters in London. | 4, obtaining the necessary funds for the erec- 
in a speedy and pronounced success. A re-; The triumphantly successful career of the tion of a building which should be adequate 
markable proof of this assertion may be found | School must be attributed, in the first place, to | to the requirements of 2500 students. This 
inthe rapid development of the School of Music, | the liberality of the City Corporation ; second, to | scheme met, as has been seen, with the most 
founded and endowed by the City Fathers but | the advice of the first music deputation, headed | COMSpicuous gc A stone at the south- 
ten years ago. The idea of a city conser- | by Mr. John Bath; to the talents and adminis- | dong > wae pe sg records Mr. 
: ea | : pp A bees - ces to the cause of 
vatoire seems to have been inspired, to some , trative ability of the Principal; also to the | music, and his perseverance in the accomp- 
extent, by the success which had attended the | hard working and courteous Secretary, Mr. C. | lishment of his purpose. 
establishment, in 1879, of the Guildhall Orchestra | P. Smith, whose services to the success of the! In 1886, Mr. R. P. Taylor was Chairman, 
and Choir, under Mr. Weist Hill. In March School cannot be over-estimated. | and was succeeded by Mr. G. N. Johnson, a 
1880, a deputation, which had been directed to | , _ gentleman of high culture, who was Chairman 
consider whether there was any demand for , THE CHAIRMEN. rs 1887 ; he proved also a good friend to the 
: a é : School. He possessed considerable influence 
musical education in the city of London, re-| Above will be found the portraits of three in the Court of Common Council. His motto 
ported that such a demand most undoubtedly | prominent Chairmen of the Musical Committee. | was, “If a thing is to be done, let it be done 
did exist; and that, moreover, it was almost , In 1884, during a somewhat dangerous crisis | well, and worthily of the Corporation.” Several 
impossible to obtain good musical teaching in in the history of the School, Mr. Eyre-Ashby | useful reforms and important additions were 
London at a reasonable rate. ‘came to its aid, and by his tact and good | made in the management of the School during 
The C f “gunci ime | t, overcame the opposition of the | his year of office, which proved of great 
_ te Court of Common Council lost no time management, overcame PP . | advantage to the interests of the institution. 
in attempting to supply the demand which they | enemies of the institution. It may readily be | The several succeeding Chairmen have carried 
were assured had arisen. In September of the | imagined that among the members of the Cor- | on the work with no less energy and devotion, 
same year the School started in a very humble | poration there must be many estimable gentle- | and have thus contributed to raise the Guild- 
way in'an empty wool warehouse, with a grant | men who look upon music as a mere useless | hall School of Music to its present high 
of £350. Mr. Weist Hill was appointed Princi- accomplishment, and who hold that the money | position. 
pal, and began his reign over sixty-two pupils | spent upon musical teaching might be applied | “i 
all told, who, however, by the end of the first , to far more practical uses. Perhaps the anti- | Mr. Ht ’ @w eiat Ht iff, 
term, had increased to 216. | musical members were in the majority during | 
By 1884 the pupils numbered upwards of | Mr. Eyre-Ashby’s year of office. At any rate, | —-0:—— 
2000, and it then became necessary to consider |} that gentleman determined to practise all | R. WEIST HILL was born in 1830 in 
the question of a suitable and permanent build- | possible economy, and by dint of care and | London, where his father, a gold- 
ing for such a flourishing School. In March | prudence to avoid exceeding the yearly allow- | —_— — rt mer . = city, 
1885 a site was procured on the Victoria | ance previously granted, although the expenses | oth ae heen ma The a. Hill ro 
Embankment ; and the Corporation having | of the School had necessarily increased with ‘other talents added that of the musician, and 
generously voted £20,009 for the purpose, the | the number of the pupils. On one occasion, at a very early age it was discovered that the 
magnificent new premises were erected, accord- | when a concert was to be given, it was found | son had inherited the taste for the art, show- 
ng to designs by Sir Horace Jones. The | that an orchestra was necessary, which, if of a ing a special preference for the violin. The 
building, which consists of three floors, and | permanent character, would materially add to , parental a hindin oo ee = 
contains forty-two class-rooms, besides a, the expenses of the year. The Chairman, | rss Neca ein os Pec ye: parse nti 
‘ommon room for the professors, and a large | however, was not to be beaten. He unearthed under the care of a. professional tutor. The 
ne, was formally opened in December | some packing-cases and other lumber, and | young violinist made his first public appear- 
— *_ By July 1890 the, pupils numbered 3200, | with the help of a couple of porters, built a | ance at a series of concerts given at 
and th Gravesend, whereat he was heralded as 


Th € professors 113. | temporary orchestra, which answered all the 
€ School receives a yearly grant from the | purposes for which it was required. This 





ae of £2100. The curriculum provides, | affords a remarkable instance of principles 
a : or the teaching of all branches of | being carried into practice. 
“Dut also of elocution, and the Daas, | The succeeding Chairman in 1885, Mr. 
man, and Italian languages. In the junior | Pearce-Morrisson, a musical amateur of no 
| 













“The Infant Prodigy.” Rumour of the 
lad’s uncommon ability reaching the ears 
of Mr. John Leslie (father of Mr. Henry 
Leslie, of choral fame), led to the proposition 
that Master Weist Hill should be placed at the 
Royal Academy of Music, where he accordingly 
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“entered as a pupil in June 1844. His associates 
at this time numbered amongst others Mr. 
Walter Macfarren, Mr. G. We Cusins, Mr. 
Frank Bodda, Mr. J. H. Mapleson, Dr. Wylde, 
Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, and Miss Loder (Lady 
Thompson). Six months of toil found our little 
hero in the proud possession of the King’s 
Scholarship, which not only ensured him free 
tuition, but board and lodging as well, at 
the Tenterden Street establishment. Having 
finished his course of study, under the guid- 
ance of M. Sainton, Mr. Weist Hill attracted 
the notice of Mr. E. J. Loder, composer of 
the “Night Dancers,” who appointed him 
first violin under his conductorship at the 
Princesses Theatre. Signor Costa, when present 
at a performance of the “ Night Dancers,” heard 
young Hill play, and sent for him the following 
morning to offer him an engagement for three 
years as first violin at the Royal Italian Opera. 
This offer, of course, Hill was delighted to 
accept, and later on he was engaged by the 
popular conductor, Mons, Jullien, for a tour 
through the United States of America as first 
violin and soloist. It is a feather in his 
cap to be able to say that he was the 
first to make known Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto to our American cousins. The 
“Wanderlust,” or desire to travel, seems to 
have taken possession of the violinist at this era, 
and after visiting the principal cities of the 
Continent, playing with the greatest possible 
success at Baden-Baden Mr, Weist Hill 
returned to London, where he continued to play 
under his autocratic chef, Costa, at the Opera, 
the Philharmonic, and Sacred Harmonic 
Societies Concerts with his old friend, Prosper 
Sainton, while he (Hill) rapidly made a 
name throughout the country as a conductor of 
the first rank. About this period the great 

‘conductor, Alfred Mellon, engaged him as 
soloist and leader of the famous “ Orchestral 
Union,” consisting of fifty picked London 
artists ; he was engaged by Mr. J. H. Mapleson 
to conduct the winter season of Opera at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, also in the following year 
the Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden 
Opera House. As a violinist he appeared 
at two of the famous Saturday concerts at 
the Crystal Palace, under the conducto- 
ship of Mr. August Manns, on both these 

‘occasions playing his own compositions with 
marked success. Like our English Joachim, 
J. T. Carrodus, Mr. Weist ‘Hill’s orchestral 
labours never robbed him of that exquisite 
sensibility of touch which is a sine gud non with 
a solo player, but is too often lost or dulled in 
the rougher work of the rank and file. 

In 1879 he was appointed leader of orchestra 
at Hereford Festival. 

With the building of the Alexandra Palace on 
Muswell Hill, we find Mr. Weist Hill invited by 
the directorate to assume the musical control, 
and accepting the invitation. A fortnight after 
being opened, the Palace was destroyed by fire ; , 
but after the present hideous arrangement of 
bricks and mortar had replaced the original 
structure, Mr. Weist Hill once more took up the 
baton, gathering round him an orchestra of 
young players, who, under his watchful guidance, 
speedily developed into an excellent body of 
artists. In order to devote his time to the 
musical attractions of the Alexandra Palace, 
Mr. Weist Hill severed all his manifold engage- 
ments, with the exception of his professorship 
at the Royal Academy and his post under Costa. 
How well music was cared for at the Alexandra 
Palace only those know who watched and 
remarked the efforts made by the conductor. 
New works were sought for and produced ; an 
incentive was given to native productivity 
(witness the symphony competition, won by 
Mr. Davenport, with Mr. C, Villiers Stanford a 
good seeond); the best available French art 
was freely drawn upon; while the acknow- 
ledged masterpieces always found a prominent 
place in the concert schemes. Amongst other 
things worthy to be here recorded was the 
resuscitation of Handel’s “ Esther”—the first 
English oratorio; also “ Susana.” 

Once more we find Mr. Weist Hill associated 
with high artistic enterprise, in the orchestral 
concerts given by Mme. Jenny Viard-Louis in 
1878. Here the indefatigable conductor, follow- 
ing up his predilection for the modern French 
school, brought out Bizet’s “ L’Ariésienne” 








Suite; Massenet’s ‘Scénes Dramatiques” 
(Shakespeare); the “Danse des_ Sylphes,” 
from Berlioz’s “Faust; Massenet’s *Scénes 
Pittoresque ;” Bizet’s Overture, “Patrie ;” the 
ballet music from’ Gounod’s “ Polyeucte ;” and 
Salvayre’s “Stabat Mater.” Nor was German 
or Scandinavian music neglected. To Mr. 
Weist. Hill Londoners owe the first hearing ot 
(s0etz’s Symphony in F, of. Brahms’ Second 
Symphony in D, and of Johan Svendsen’s 
Symphony in D. The record of achievement 
does not stop here. The Guildhall School of 
Music, over which Mr. Weist Hill now presides, 
it is Mr. Weist Hill’s métier to command, 
govern, and direct ; and, as the Principal of the 
Guildhall School of Music, he has proved him- 
self to be the fittest general that the Corporation 
of the City of Fraton could “have enlisted on 
behalf of their interests. es 
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nikita. 
(Continued from October 1887.) 
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ER first appearances in“ Bonnie Scot- 

iT land” were in Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

The announcement of her coming 

to “the land of the mountain and the 

flood” caused an intense interest to seize the 

public. When she arrived, she was welcomed 

by audiences filling every available space in the 
largest halls in the cities. 

The success she obtained was instantaneous, 
and the vast multitudes, with her first notes, 
became at once enthusiastic admirers. 

NIKITA IN THE ENGLISH PROVINCES. 

When Nikita arrived in Manchester, she was 
agreeably surprised to find that Madame Adelina 
Patti and herself were guests in the same hotel. 
A note was immediately sent, and following the 
response, Nikita visited and heartily enjoyed her 
second meeting with the great Italian Diva. 
Madame Patti and Nikita were both in Man- 
chester for the same purpose—tosingin concerts. 

At the “ Nikita Concert ” 8000 people, who 
had bought their tickets before the day, greeted 
the young American Diva upon her first appear- 
ance in Manchester with a burst of applause 
which is easier to imagine than to describe. 
Thus in less than four years after the prediction 
made by Madame Patti, she found “La petite 
Louise Marguerite” (now Nikita) competing 
with her side by side in the same city for the 
approbation of an enthusiastic public ! 

Madame Adelina Patti and Nikita, who were 
respectively the first and last pupils of the same 
master, next revisited Glasgow, where, like 
in Manchester, the simple announcement of 
“Nikita” was made. The following extracts 
from the Glasgow Evening News and Glasgow 
Times speak for themselves :— 

“* Nikita’ has again paid us a visit, and been 
greeted with unbounded enthusiasm. Last night 
even the passages in the City Hall were blocked 
with people willing to stand for three hours (for 
the hali was filled shortly after seven o'clock) in 
order to hear her.” 

“ The hall was crammed from end to end, and 
many hundreds had to go away from the doors 
disappointed.” ; 

Nikita was next heard in Torquay, Exeter, 
and Plymouth, where all the tickets were sold 
several weeks in advance of her arrival. In 
Plymouth the impatience to hear the American 
Diva was so great, that the immense hall was 
filled before six o’clock by a public who waited 
and counted the seconds until eight—the hour 
of commencement. 

It is next to impossible to describe the 
triumphs achieved by the young artist upon 
her first and only visit to the English provinces. 

Mdlle. Nikita had been told that she would 
find the Scotch people cold and unsympathetic. 


Nikita s 
“| ture of the morning-train for Dover'so 
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“Surely,” to use the singer’s own words, “the 
people who say such things of the natives of 
‘Bonnie. Scotland” have never been in the 
country. I found them not only warm, but 
boiling over with genuine appreciation, enthy. 
siasm, and goodness.” 


NIKITA’S THIRD CONTINENTAL Tourn. 


aS \e -by her 
stepped in, and the signal for 

She gave her first concert of this tournce at 
Lille, where she wag zewelcomed by an enthusi- 
astic reception, Wé have no space in this 
short article: to ‘dwell upon all the interesting 
incidents Of: Nikita’s voyages, and for the 
present we ‘will only state that the fournée was 
as follows:—.° s: 

Lille (France), Leipzig, Dresden, Prague 
(Bohemia), Vienna, Czernowitz, Lemberg, Tassy 
(Roumania). Russia: — Kichinev, Moscow, 
Nijni-Novgorod, Orel, Kursk, Toula, St. Peters. 
burg (five concerts), Helsingfors, and Abo (Fin- 
land), Dorpat, Narva, Renel, Pokov, Riga, 
Dinabourg, Vitebsk, Smolensk, Minsk, Kovno, 
Grodno, Bialystok, Warsaw, Lodz, Kiev, Odessa, 
Nikolaiev, Charkov, Poltava, Elizabethgrad, 
Krementchug, Ekaterinoslav, Simpheropol, and 
Sebastopol, where the last concert gf\the 
tournée was given. A 

February 4 (old style), 1890, will be remem: 
bered as a red letter day in Nikita’s career. 
She will ever cherish the souvenir of her brilliant 
reception as the Jrima donna of the grand 
concert given at St. Petersburg on that date in 
the assembly of the nobility under the patronage 
of the Czarand Czarina of Russia. Theillustr- 
ous maitre, Antoine Rubinstein, again honoured 
Nikita not only with his presence, but by 
conducting with his renowned skill her orches- 
tral accompaniments. At the conclusion of the 
aria, “ Ernani involami,” the great composer 
and pianist threw down his baton, and con- 
gratulated the only singer who has ever borne 
a name synonymous with victory ! 

It would be difficult to graphically describe 
the grand scene presented at this unique con- 
cert by the 80a0 persons who rapturously 
applauded and encored Nikita. 

The reader’s imagination can easily paint the 
picture when it is mentioned that chief among 
this sea of humanity, arrayed in the costly robes 
and gay uniforms of their respective offices, 
were :—The Czar and Czarina, the Grand 
Duchess Catherine, Grand Duchess Elizabeth, 
Grand Duchess Maria Alexandrovna, Grand 
Duchess of- Mecklenburg, the Grand Duke 
Wladimir, Grand Duke Sergius, Grand Duke 
Constantine, and H.R.H. Duke of Edinburgh. 

During an interval Mdile. Nikita was 
by Mons. de Semenov to the Imperial loge, and 
presented to the Czar and Czarina in full view 
of the most distinguished gathering of Rt 
and titled nobility possible to convene i 
great empire. ek 

Nikita being presented to Her Imperial 
Majesty the Empress, instead of observing the 
rigid formalities enacted by Court etiquette,sh 
made no attempt to follow them, but 
the least emotion, and with simple, ! 
sincerity, shook hands with the good and 
gracious sovereign, and said, “I am very happy 
to become acquainted with your Majesty, fo 
now I can say that I have sung before your PP 
the King of Denmark; your brother, the i 
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a 
of Greece ; your sister, the Princess of Wales; 
and your august self.” 
- The Grand Duchesses and ladies of honour 
in attendance mingled their amazement with 
the astonishment of the brilliant assembly at 
this unexpected expression of simple truth, and 
when the Empress, like any other mortal, 
returned Nikita’s salutation in the same natural 
manner, and engaged the young artist in an 
animated conversation in reference to the num- 
ber of countries she had already sang in, her 
instruction, etc. etc., the Court were furnished 
with a theme which lasted for several weeks, 
and will no doubt be repeated for many years. 

Of the artistic success achieved by Nikita 
upon this occasion it is unnecessary to write, 
(a Va Sans are. 

We will, however, state that, from that date 
she was christened’ by the principal Russian 
journal, Novoye Wremia, the “ Amerikanski 
Solovey”-—“ The American Nightingale.” 

The financial result of this. memorable con- 
cert was a nett receipt of over 56,000 francs, 
which was placed in the hands of the proper 
officials for the use and benefit of the “ National 
Schools.” Immediately after. the concert, 
Nikita received the Imperial. present of a 
magnificent gold bracelet, mounted with ‘eight 
beautiful rubies, and from the Grand Duchess 
Catherine an autographic letter, beautifully 
embossed, in which Her Imperial Highness 
first congratulated the: American Nightingale 
upon her great success, and then thanked her 
for the pleasure she. had given. 

From the gentlemen-in-waiting of His Im- 
perial Majesty the Czar, she received three 
unmounted precious gems, one of which is of 
exceeding great value, and is called the Alex- 
andrine: In the light of day it would be pro- 


nounced by connoisseurs to be an emerald, |. 


while at night the same judges would be de- 
ceived by the’ change of its colour, and call it a 
ruby. 

Many other beautiful presents were received 
by the fortunate artist, but, above: all, Madlle. 
Nikita is happiest always over the pleasure she 
experiences in being able to sway the passions 
of the multitude and her own by the means of 
that Divine Present—the Gift of Song ! 

Nikita’s farewell concert (Concert d’Adicu) in 
St. Petersburg, 18th February 1890, was organ- 
ised by Mons. N. Smirnov, the Vice-Presideént- 
General of the Holy See. 

The readers are no doubt already acquainted 
with the attachment of the Russians to Nikita ; 
it is therefore only necessary to say that the 
scenes of the preceding year were re-enacted, 
only this time Mr. Robert Strakosch was nof 
present, 

In Kichinev, after her first concert, Mons. 
Constantine Russo presented Nikita with a 
magnificent Persian carpet-—the same exhibited 
at the Paris Exhibition—that occupied several 
men and women six months to make; for 
every thread used to form the exquisite flowers 

and rich fantastic scrolls was passed through 
the heavy canvas by hand. Upon her second 
Wsit to the same place, M. Russo, not being 
content with having favoured her with this mark 
of his appreciation, presented her with a pair 


in .all. eight representations: --“Romeo and | 

Juliet,”. “ Rigoletto,” “Sonnambula,” and “ Fra 

Diavolo,” and meeting with unparalleled success. 
After completing her.seasor: at the Imperial | 


summer /ournée was given, July 2, 1890. | 
The brilliant success achieved here was re- | 
peated’ in Franzenbad, Marienbad, Karlsbad, | 
Baden-Baden,.and Badenweiler. In the last- 
named place the young artist re-met her friend, | 
Antoine Rubinstein. The great master attended | 


the rendering of the waltz aria from Gounod’s | 
‘Roméo et: Juliette.” Following this event, 
the sournée -was continued  in.- Schinznach, 
‘Ragatz, Schwalbach, Kreuznach, Konigsberg, | 
Oeyenhausen, and Ems, 

Nikita arrived in Berlin (where she made her | 
first début nearly three years ago), and gave the 
first. concert of her, present ¢éurndée in the 
magnificent hall“of the Philharmonic Society, | 
October 6, 1890. More’ than three thousand | 
persons:were present, and although Nikita was | 
suffering from an attack of nervous prostration, | 
occasioned by the sudden and serious illness of 
her mother, she acquited herself nobly, winning 
the enthusiastic applause ‘of the public, and the | 
praise of the Berlin critics, who, of all men, are | 
the most difficult to please. 
~In..turn she also~visited®-Wilhelmshaven, | 
“Oldenburg, Miinster, Iserlohn,. Erfurt, Gotha, 
Bamberg, Wurzburg, Niirnberg, Stuttgart, and | 
Darmstadt. In the latter place, the Nikita | 
concert.was under the immediate patronage of 
H.R.Hx the Grand Duke. Ludwig of Hesse, | 






wig Holstein, and H.R H. the Crown Prince. 
November 13, 1890. Nikita arrived in | 
Coburg as the guest of His Highness Ernest I1., 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, uncle of His 
Royal Highness the.Prince of Wales. 
The. Royal Theatre in Coburg, .upon the 
evening of: November 13, 1890; was gaily 
decorated with many flags and a profusion of 
flowers: A’ select assembly was present by 
invitation of His Highness the Duke, to listen 
to the marvellous voice and exquisite’ rendition 
of Nikita. Besides the many princes and 
other titled dignitaries present, was the Duchess 
of Edinburgh. His Highness selected the 
morceaux sung by Nikita, and at the close of 
the Nikita Court concert, bestowed upon the 
_youngest of all prima donnas the title of Court 
Singer, and in the presence of the é/¢#e audience 
decorated her with the grand silver medal for 
excellence in Art and Science. _ Nikita, there- 
fore, is now the youngest artist who has ever 
been awarded such high distinction. His 
Highness is not alone renowned as the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. He is a musician 
and composer. His operas are very popular 


She appeared in the following operas, giving | 


Opera;-the Diva*left Warsaw, and arrived in | 
Kissengen, whete’ the first concert of her | 


her concert, and publicly congratulated her after | |} 


| 
ei 
i 


H.R-H. Princess Alice, H:R.H. Prince Schles- | kf 


Biivoen’e Reading 
of §SeefRoven. 


Praeet:  aee 

ar CHAPTER III. 
ARIATION twenty-four is. a study in 
leggiermente staccato, and extremely dif- 


ficult; the accents must be carefully 
given, as follows :— 














From the second beat of bar six on, Biilow 
gives the sforzdndo 6n the accents of each bar 
most forcibly. 

In variation twenty-five we have a charming 
contrast to the foregoing, and Biilow’s wonder- 
ful insight into Beethoven does not fail him here 
in his reading of this variation. 

The first two bars, according to his reading, 
will explain— . 





















































Great care should be taken by the student.to 
give the staccato notes in the treble, not in an 
exaggerated manner, but so that the attention 
of the hearer is caught by them. 

The /egato passage in the second bar will 
require the greatest care and patience, since it 
must be given with faultless evenness, whilst 
the entire bass, which is staccato, must be given 
in a half mysterious fashion, and with a round, 
Soft touch, 

With the exception of the one s/orzando in 
bar six, the variation is altogether given piano. 

. Variation twenty-six is one that will give work 
to the student. It requires absolute precision 
in rhythm, and should be studied very carefully. 

Biilow’s reading of this variation being excep- 
tionally fine, I give it in the entire :— 
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in the German Empire. His brother, Prince 
Albert, also was an excellent musician! Nikita 
may therefore feel justly proud of having merited 
the honour bestowed upon her. 

This glorious event brought the present 
German ‘fournée toa close, and on the 15th of 
November 1890 she arrived in Warsaw, to 

















of pure-bred Arabian horses. Those animals 
are prized by Nikita with as. much fervour as 
loves the beautiful Siberian cat preserited to 
In Warsaw two years ago, and which she 
me Venus Blanche.” We may add that 
ikita mere goes to a concert-hall or theatre 
enus, as she believes it to be her 
bortebonheur, 
a arrived in Warsaw for the second 
on May the 15th (N.S.), to fulfil her 


impel One - the first prima donna at the 





begin her third Russian ¢ourndée, during which 
she will visit many places in Siberia. It will 
no doubt be very pleasing to the English public 
to know that she will revisit England in i891. 
Commencing in September 1891, she will visit 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and ‘Wales, by 
arrangement of Mr, N. Vert, — 


- {This sketch of Nikita’s later life should have |. 

accompanied her portrait in the Christmas 
Number, but 
space} ° 








was: held over through lack of }-[5 



























































As one sees, it is in the highest degree 
bravura, and must be given with assurance and 
firmness. It is also in the highest degree effec- 
tive as a piece of virtuosity. 

However, it is in variation twenty-seven that | 
the climax is reached, and Biilow insists that 
this variation must be played still more bril- 
liantly from a virtuosic point of view. 

The first two groups of semiquavers in each 
bar he plays crescendo, the last group decrescendo, 
till bar six, where, from that on till the last bar, 
he uses a diminuendo—all is double forte and 
con forza. 

Variation twenty-eight comes as a relief after 
all this virtuosity, and the very /ega‘o treble must 
be eloquently—I know no better word—given. 

Biilow is always very particular in insisting 
with his pupils that it be not altered in time, 
that is, played more. slowly, as all are apt to 
take it, for the character of the variation is 
calm in itself, and a slackening of the time is 
therefore absolutely unnecessary. 

Variation twenty-nine brings again virtuosity 
and double forte on the scenes. It is an ex- 
tremely difficult variation, and needs the most 
careful and painstaking work from the student 
in its first practising, otherwise it will be smeary 
and blotchy. 

At the fourth group of semiquavers, bar six, 
till the third group of semiquavers in next bar, 
Biilow uses the pedal. 

Variation thirty is earnest and sustained, and 
throughout, with the exception of a small—very | 
small—crescendo in bar five, Pianissimo. 

I give Biilow’s reading in the entire, and the 
student should carefully note the fineness of his 
expression marks in relation to the harmony. 





























































































































The Finale variation, thirty-one, in itself alone 
is a whole series of Czerny’s étuden. 

The first seven bars are a study in pianissimo, 
and the student will find it anything but an easy 
thing to play the rolling demi-semiquavers as 
pianissimo, and give at the same time the treble 
gracefully, and with all the requisite accents. 

At bar eight Biilow makes the following 
rhythmic division of the treble, using right on to | 
the stretto a foco a poco piu crescendo :— 

















' humour. 
uses the pedal as follows :— 
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k The student will do well to play this many 


times patiently over till the rhythmic accents 
will become easy for him. The crescendo begin- 
ning in bar eight is extremely difficult, but the 
student should on no account neglect it; the 
double forte bars, fourteen and fifteen, must be 
no milk and water affair, but a true Beethoven 
double /orte—forcible, and strong. 
The stretto brings\ in the true Beethove 
Despite the staccato bass, Biilow 


























in order to have the treble brilliant. 
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| At bar twenty, at the second beat the student 


should be careful to give the s/or i 
emphasis, : a 
Bar twenty-five is particularly di 
nicely, whilst bars mapitaneen, a 
twenty-nine, thirty, thirty-one, thirty-two, and 
thirty-three till forty are still more difficult, 
I give one bar as an example, with the 
fingering (foreign) :— 























| This fingering shows the phrasing, but over 
| this phrasing the student will have much 
| trouble, for to take the: passage pianissimo and 
play the bars staccato pianissimo is not easy, 
Till bar thirty-two each succeeding bar is 
phrased alike. Here, however, a technical 
difficulty presents itself—the playing of the 
treble against the /egato semiquaver pianissimo 
accompaniment, and the staccato semiquavers 
in the bass. 

At bar thirty-seven we have pranissimoguanto 
possible. Great care must be taken that the 


notes either in the treble or bass are not held 
longer than their value, and that the entire be 
given a graceful roundness. 
At bar forty-one the bass must be played 
although Jianissimo extremely marked risdluto. 
At bar forty-two Biilow has the following 
reading :— 





























| From this on to the pz allegro we have act. 
| erando and crescendo, with accents in bar forty- 
| four on the first note of the second and third 
groups. 

In the piu allegro the first note of each bass 
note is accented, and at bar three the student 
must be careful that the minim C is held and 
accented, and that the quavers-staccato are well 
marked. 

At bar five we have energico written with a 
sforzando on the octave C of this and the next 
bar on the second beat, and from this om to 
the end the character is the same. 

After the splendid passage in octaves double 
forte comes, then the close, the simple quaver 
and quaver chords, dominant and tonic, staccato 
| and Pianissimo. 
| This entire piece is one of Beethoven's master 
works, for we have on a simple theme variations 
so novel and beautiful that the musical interest 
never flags throughout. To the student the 
piece has endless value, for all or most of the 
technical difficulties that appear in the latter 
sonatas are here given. 

Biilow calls eae variations a Beethoven 
finger drill, and those students who attempt 
Beethoven, and have not gone through this ol 
should go through it without loss of time, 1 
the mere technical benefit to the fingers * 
immense, and scattered throughout the mass 
of technique one lights on pearls such ind 
seventeenth, twenty-fifth, and pre 
tions, that are priceless to every tru 

In the Aig eat I shall give —. 
reading of the “ Waldstein,” Op. 53, Soma, 
well as that of Rubinstein’s, which has become 
even more famous than Biilow’s. as 

(To be continued.) 
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PADEREWSKI made his first 
M appearance at the Crystal Palace 
, Concerts on November 22, and the 

large audience showed that he is a 

popular favourite. But the “Eroica” was in 
the programme, and to some that may have 
been the chicf draw. The. Polish pianist 
played his own Concerto in A minor. As we 
have already noticed this work, it will suffice to 
say that he gave a remarkably find rendering 
of it, and was loudly applauded. He also gave 
solos with success. The “ Eroica” went well, 
although the horns in the trio were not up to 
the usual standard. Mr. Plunkett Greene sang 
Dr Parry's “Anacreontic Ode.” On the 
following Saturday Mr. L. Borwick gave a sound 
performance of Brahms’ Concerto in D minor, 
and played with much skill two solos by 
Rubinstein. On December 6, Mr. Hamish 
MacCunn’s Ballad, ‘““The Cameronian’s Dream,” 
was heard for the first time in London. In 
spite of some pleasing music and effective 
orchestration, it cannot be considered one of 
his best works. Another novelty in the pro- 
gramme was Dr. Parry’s Norwich Cantata, 
“LAllegro ed Il Pensieroso,”, with Miss Amy 
Sherwin and Mr. Henschel as. soloists ; the 
latter sang well, but the former was not in good 
voice. The two composers conducted their 
own works, Miss Fanny Davies played 
Beethoven’s “Emperor” Concerto on Decem- 
ber 13, and, except that now and then there 
was scarcely sufficient power, the performance 
was all that could be desired, She was recalled. 
ASymphony in E minor by Mr. E. German was 
given for the first time. This composer’s Over- 
ture to “Richard the Third”, was. favourably 
received here last February, and he now con- 
tributes a more important work of art, The 
writing is thoroughly sound; also the orches- 
tration. Of the four movements, we prefer. the 
first two. The symphony was conducted by 
the composer. Miss Fillunger was the vocalist. 
The Monday Popular Concert of Novemer 17 

commenced with Mendelssohn’s fine Quintet 
in B flat, with Madame Neruda as leader, and 
closed with another masterpiece, Beethoven’s 
Pianofore Trio in D (Op, 70, No. 1) Mr. 
Borwick was the pianist: he gave a good 
tendering of Beethoven’s Sonata in E_ flat 
(Op. 27, No. 2),—not one of the composer’s 
most inspired works. Mr. Ben Davies was,the 
vocalist. On Saturday (November 22). Miss 
Fanny Davies gave an excellent performance 


of Schumann’s Fantasia in. C (Op. 17).. As pupil. 


of the composer’s widow, she has caught the 
Ine spirit of the music; the phrasing. was 
ait and the technique excellent. She also 
rs Part in Brahms’ fine pianoforte Quartet.in 
: minor. Mme. Swiatlowsky, sang. a. Cradle 
me by Tschaikowsky, and an air from 
tendets “Semele.” On the following Mon- 
y M. Paderewski 
Sonata in C minor (Op. 111%, . There. are 
times when this pianist indulges in certain 
“aggerations, and spoils some. of his . best 
but of is there. was very little. in. his 

€ was enthusiastically ap- 

Plauded, and played the Paganini-Liszt rf Gam 


a. 





io Sreatest of all Pidnofortes—the Stein- 
“snofortes—London and New York.”— 


way 
Apy. 


played.. Beethoven's, 


panella” Etude, which has but this in common | ment. His rendering of some pieces by Chopin 


with’ the’ sonata, that itis ‘extremely difficult. | gained for him much ‘applause : his delicacy of 
| touch was noticeable in the Csharp minor Valse, 


Mr. Norman Salmond, the vocalist, sang Schu- 


bert’s “Wanderer.” On Saturday, 27th Novem- | 


ber, ‘M: ‘Paderewski appeared’ as: pianist and 
composer. His sonata for piano and violin in 
A minor, which he peformed with Madame 
Neruda is‘an interesting work. There is charm 
and character about the themes, and the writing 
is showy for both instruments. The pianoforte 
solos were Schubert’s Impromptu in B flat and 
Chopin’s Polonaise in A fiat. 
given in somewhat affected’ style, but ‘the last 
-was brilliantly performed. Mr. Plunkett Greene 
sang two excellent songs by Mr. Battison 


Haynes. The special feature ‘of the following 


Monday’s concert was the appearance of Signor 
Albeniz, who gavea charming and characteristic 
reading of four of Scarlatti’s “sonatas,” as his 
pieces were called in the last century. The 
pianist, to calm the applause, added a fifth. 
Miss Lehmann was the vocalist, singing a 
quaint song by Hook, and Thome’s “ Perles 
d’Or.” 

On December 6, Mr. L. Borwick, in conjunc- 
tion with Signor Piatti, gave an excellent per- 
formance of Brahms’ Sonata for pianoforte and 
violoncello, a work introduced to London two or 
three years ago, but hitherto not heard at these 
concerts. Mr. Borwick in his solo—Schumann’s 
long and difficult Sonata in F sharp minor—was 
less satisfactory. Mr. Henry Piercy was the 
vocalist. 

Mr. Henschel commenced his new series of 
concerts at St. James’s Hall, on Thursday 
(November 20). There was an attractive pro- 
gramme, and yet not a large audience. The 
principal works were Mozart’s Symphony in D 
(B and H, No. 38), and Brahms’ Symphony in 
I) (No. 2). The performances were excellent. 
An Overture by C. Ph. E. Bach proved an in- 


-teresting curiosity ; but the old 18th century 


harpischord lent by Messrs. Broadwood, on 


which Dr. Parry played, had a mauvais quart | 


Theure with the large 19th century orchestra. At 
the second concert, on’ December 4, a well- 
written, if not striking, Suite in E for strings, 
by’ Miss E. M. Smyth, was the novelty. The 
programme included Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony, and the Pastoral Music from Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio. Mr. Henschel, who is 
carrying on the concerts this season without any 
guarantee fund, has not, we are sorry to say, 
been well supported. He has issued a fresh 
subscription for the four remaining concerts 
after Christmas, and unless a sufficient number 
of applications be made, the scheme will be 
abandoned. 

The vocal recitals given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Henschel at the Princes’ Hall, on November 24 
and December 8, proved, as usual, most attrac=' 
tive, and drew crowded audiences. Mr. Hen- 
schel sang some new songs of his own at the 
first, which pleased greatly. The Scotch songs 
arranged by Beethoven were expressively ren- 
dered by Mrs..Henschel, and the violin (Miss E. 
Shinner) and violoncello (Miss Florence Hem- 
mings) accompaniments deserve notice. We 
cannot enter into detail respecting the two pro- 
grammes. The selection of solos and duets was 
excellent. Mr. Henschel’s pianoforte accom- 
paniaments attracted universal admiration. _ 

M. Paderewski gave a second pianoforte 
recital at St. James’s Hall, on November 27. 
He played one, of Beethoven’s early Sonatas 
(in C, Op. 2, No. 3) with much charm and refine- 





Steinway & SONs, Pianoforte Makers, by 
special appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 
and Her’ Royal Highness’ the: "Princess of 





‘| Wales.—ADv: “ 


The first was | 
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and his power in the Aflat Polonaise. His own 


:*Théme varié” is a clever and showy piece, 


and it was interpreted with all due effect. He 
finished with some Liszt pieces, but the audience. ~ 
was not satisfied, and the “ Campanella” Etude 
was added to satisfy them. 

Sefior Albeniz gave his second concert at St. 
James’s Hall on November21. The programme 
commenced with a ‘“ Dramatic Overture” by 
Mr. Arthur Hervey: the music is clever and 
earnest, but has the now common fault of being 
too Wagnerish. The concert-giver’s “ Concerto 
Fantastique ” is a light composition, with many 
effective passages for the solo instrument. He 
also played some of his elegant compositions, 
among which the pleasing “ Pavane.” The 
Tausig transcription of Weber’s “ Invitation” 
was magnificently rendered, but we regret that 
the pianist should condescend to play such a 
distortion. Three pieces by the excellent con- 
ductor, Sefior Breton, were included in the pro- 
gramme. Of these, the Prelude from the Opera 
“Gli Amanti di Teruel” gave most satisfaction. 
This work, it may be mentioned, ha$ been well 
received in Spain. 

Mme. Essipoff gave her fourth and last 
concert of chamber music at the Steinway Hall, 
on December 5. The programme included 
Saint-Saén’s brilliant pianoforte Trio in F, and 
Rubinstein’s equally brilliant Duo for pianoforte 
and violoncello. These works were performed 
in first-rate style by Mme.. Essipoff, M. J. 
Wolff (violin), and. Herr Klengel (violoncello). 
The lady gave some Chopin solos. The hall 
was crowded, and many were unable to gain 
admission, 

The Royal Choral Society gave a fine perform- 
ance of Berlioz’s “Faust” at the Albert Hall on 
November 26. This is a work in which Mr. 
Barnby’s choir revels, for they have much to do, 
and do it thoroughly well. Mme. Albani sang 
the Margaret music with much feeling. Mr. 
Ben Davies gave a good reading of his part, 
but the size of the hall is against him. Mr. 
Henschel was an excellent Mephistopheles. On 
December. 10, Dr. Mackenzie’s “Rose of 
Sharon” was the oratorio selected: this fine 
work has not been heard for several years in 
London.’ With Mme. Albani, Miss Hilda 
Wilson, Messrs. Lloyd and Watkin Mills, the 
solo music was in safe hands. The choruses 
were well rendered, although we have heard 
more spirited singing from this choir. 

The concert given by Mr. Isidore de Lara at 
St. James’s Hall on December 2, was rendered 
particularly attractive by the appearance of the 
famous French baritone M. Maure]l. He sang 
the terrible “Credo” from Verdi's “ Otello” 
with marvellous power and passion. He also 
interpreted with great success music of a very 
different kind, by Lotti, Hess, and. Tosti. 
Mesdames Nordica and Nory, Messrs. Tivadar 
Nachéz and’ Leo. Stern, and, of course, the 
concert-giver, were heard in various songs and 
pieces. 

Master Jean Gerardy, a Belgian youth only 
twelve years of age, appeared at St. James's 
Hall on .December 4. One» may object to 
prodigies: the greater the talent displayed, the 
more does one feel that early excitement may 
prove detrimental to success latter on in life. 
Master Gerardy is indeed.a marvellous boy : he 
has a rich tone, splendid technique, and what is 


| more, plays with an amount of poetry and feeling 


that would seem impossible at his age. He 
played Gottermann’s Concerto in A minor, Max 
Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,” ‘and other pieces. Miss: 
Carlotti Elliot sang with much success songs by 


7 Gounod, Thomé, and Cowen, 
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BOOK II. CHAPTER III. 
Liszt iN ENGLAND. 


HEN it was positively known that the 
Abbé Liszt was about to visit Eng- 
land, the newspapers adopted that 
peculiar tone which means such 
and such an one is to be the next nine days’ 
wonder. Gossip about his health, his looks, 
his companions, his immediate intentions, to- 
gether with snatches of his talk, provided “ Our 
Special Correspondents” with their choicest 
paragraphs, until the British public got into a 
perfect simmer of excitement over a man in his 
decay, whom it had treated with something 
less than kindness in his splendid prime ; and, 
indeed, inner circles said it was edifying to see 
the amiable old Duchess of Cambridge sitting 
hand in hand with the stately Abbé, whom 
forty years previously she had hardly remarked 
amongst the crowd of playing and singing men 
and women. But I must not anticipate. 

It is needless to say that the prospect of see- 
ing, perchance even hearing, Franz Liszt, who had 
almost ceased to be regarded as a contemporary, 
and had become part of the history of the 
nineteenth century, along with George Sand, 
Alfred de Musset, and Lamartine, deeply 
agitated our own little circle. Alexis called 
round to see the head of the Novello firm, at 
whose request Liszt had come over, and Mr. 
Littleton courteously extended his invitation 
to our party, with whose aims and proclivities 
he was already pretty well acquainted. On the 
following night we were to meet Liszt at Syden- 
ham. It was hardly unnatural that we should 
find ourselves together in Cousin Phoenix’s 
bachelor room in anticipation of so joyous an 
evening ; and in truth Cousin Phoenix was very 
much to the fore. He alone of our special 
group had seen Liszt in his great days in 
Paris and Vienna. And he now regaled us, 
appropriately enough, with numberless anec- 
dotes of the strange Abbé’s quondam prowess. 

“My dear young friends,” says Phoenix, 
handing Aurelia an afternoon cup of tea, 
“you can talk about Rubinstein and even 
Mme. Schumann, but I assure you there are 
two, and two virtuosi only, who have positively 
convulsed the musical world within my lifetime 
(1am not speaking of vocalists), and these two 


_ were Paganini and Liszt. Thalberg and even 


Ernst or Joachim were never in it with Liszt, 
although in this unmusical country you know for 
a short time Thalberg outrivalled Liszt in popular 
favour. Chopin died after being little heard 
in England, although he succeeded in establish- 
ing a sort of cult what Liszt used to call 
satirically ‘/ Eglise de Chopin ;’ but Liszt !”— 
and here Phoenix went through the pantomime of 
taking a pinch of snuff—without, however, open- 
ing his snuff-box,—.a common practice with him 
when excited ; when bored, he /oo04 snuff ; when 
excited, he only went through the form. 

“ Pray,” says Alexis, our pianist, “what was 
the mysterious charm of Lisrt’s playing ?” 

“Not playing—but personality ; one forgot 
the piano. * Quel dommage,’ said an unmusical 
French Baron, ‘ gue cet homme joue du piano!’ 
This was a tribute to Liszt’s marvellous conver- 
sational powers, but the musicians alone could 
feel how this ruler of the spirits compelled the 
magic ministers of sound to work his will. They 
felt he was so much more than other musicians, 
whilst others who came in contact with him felt 
that he was so much more than a musician.” 





“What 1:would have given to have heard 
him,” said Aurelia. 
“| wager we shall hear him to-morrow at Mr. 
Littleton’s. I don’t believe they will let him off.” 

“You will lose your wager,” said I. | 

“ Liszt is a man,” remarked Sartoris, “ by all 
accounts that you can neither let off nor put on. 
I know a pupil of his, young Polig, who declares 
that he has been‘in the house. with the Master 
for weeks and never heard him touch the piano, 
when suddenly a sympathetic stranger arrived 
from Outremer, and Liszt sits down and plays 
through a bookful of Chopin.” 

“T hear,” said I, “that no one is to breathe a 
word about the Abbé’s playing at Westwood 
House to-morrow night. In the first place, he 
will have arrived from Paris that same day and 
will be tired ; and in the second, he is not to be 
made a show of. Fabulous sums have already 
been offered him to give a few recitals in Eng- 
land, but the Abbé has most wisely declined. 

“ Ah!” sighed Phoenix, “eheu fugaces!’ What 
a magician of the key-board that man was ; and 
to think that joints must stiffen and hands must 
shake, and the soul full of electric fire must 
grow dumb, lie still—a wreck, a palsied wreck !” 

“‘ Not so bad as that,” put. in Sartoris, “‘e’en 
in his ashes live their wonted fires ;’ but we shall 
never hear or see what you have seen and heard 
at Vienna and Paris.” 

“ Oh, do tell us how he played !” cries Aurelia 
clasping her hands and giving Phoenix one of 
her eager, irresistible looks which always seemed 
to send a tremor of devotiori through the old 
beaux, who addressed himself at once to the 
young girl, evidently delighted to absorb her 
rapt attention and interest. 

“Well, my dear young lady, I have heard 
and seen him do marvellous, incredible things. 
I was once present at a concert given by Berlioz, 
who had invited Liszt to play at his concert. 
Liszt consented on one condition, that the piece 
should not be announced, but left entirely to him, 
and that he should come in just when he liked. 
Berlioz’s overture was given with great pomp, 
and by an extremely powerful orchestra. This 
was to be the point of the concert. After the 
thunder and clashing of timbres produced by 
this earthquakey music, there was a pause ; then, 
will you believe it? the Erard grand piano was 
wheeled out, and, after another pause, on comes 
Liszt, with his wavy golden hair floating down 
on either side of his clear-cut statuesque features. 
He throws his cloak back, which he so often wore 
over his dress suit, and sits down with one 
flashing glance round the room, and a swift 
arpeggio chord or two, which was like the pre- 
liminary sweep of a magic harp to call the spirits 
from the vasty deep. Did the piano sound poor 
upon our ears, just shaken with the storm of 
orchestral. sound? I know not; we never 
thought of the. piano from the moment he 
touched it; a soft balm of heavenly sound 
melted us.—(“‘A voice fell like a falling star!’— 
“Oh! I beg your pardon,” murmured. Aurelia, 
“you make me think out loud.”)—Exquisite, 
my dear, it was just that, and in a moment the 
audience were wafted clean away from Berlioz, 
the orchestra—everything—we were sitting in 
another planet—above with Liszt. But in a 
minute, as we listen, breathless with astonish- 
ment, one of Berlioz’s themes strikes on the ear, 
then another, only transfigured, then both are 
worked together; the piano swells into a roar of 
sound; it is rapt away in a mighty whirlwind; 
we expect to see the performer lifted, and both he 
and his instrument rise up and vanish amidst a 
storm of passionate sound, but the tempest sub- 
sided into a dream of peace, and a sound as of 
faintest bells at twilight fills the room like:a soft. 
summer night-mist. Where are we? it is, after; 
all, Berlioz, but we have forgotten Berlioz when 


J have it, Liszt_happened to be passing. 





thus transcribed. by Liszt. Vieutemps to 
say: ‘Donnez. moi guel pianiste que ce Sait, j 
Pecraserat par ‘la puissance de mes pei 
Well, I can tellryou that night the Bertios 
orchestra was weighed against the grand EF. 

and found wanting. Liszt might well have 
said : ‘ Donnez mot quel orchestre gue ce soit, j 
Vecraserai avec mon piano !’” 

“ Dear Phoenix,” exclaimed Alexis, “yoy, 
a wonderful raconteur—we will excuse. ya 


being chiefly a laudator temporis acti ‘ 


you describe such times so vividly as to make 
them ours.” 

“Ah, gentle and genial friends, you quicken 
my rusty memories. In your enthusiasm | 
re-live my days and nights, and then visions of 
what I shall see and hear no more seem ever 
present with me. Your glistening eye- the 
flush of rosy sunrise on my dear young lady’s 
cheek—the touch of my friend’s hand placed so 
lovingly on my shoulder—(and Pheenix laid his 
own on that of Alexis who sood close beside 
him)— these are the gracious influences which 
cause all that is rare and splendid in past sou. 
venirs to revisit me ; it is like turning the pages 
of a gorgeous illumined vellum MS., the con. 
tents of which I had well-nigh forgotten ; the 
purple and scarlet and the burnished gold of 
old-world phantasies are all there--the colours 
gleam out bright and fadeless ; but, oh, the 
leaves are stained- yellow with time”- and 
there came that little quick sigh, and a certain 
tremor in the voice, which always seemed to 
draw us affectionately to our good friend as he 
suddenly checked his discourse. 

But we loved to get him on the old days— 
and on old Liszt days of all others—at sucha 
moment too, when crowns of roses and laurel 
were being showered on the silver locks of the 
aged virtuoso, as he lingered in Paris to receive 
its almost fantastic homage before leaving for 
our shores. 

Phoenix resumed after a brief meditative pause. 

“Ah, those midnight concerts at Vienna; 
shall I éver forget the flutter of excitement 
there was to get seats, and how princesses and 
Hochbornes crowded even the platform, and sat 
gratefully on camp-stools in the available space 
left by the scoop of the grand pianoforte! 
Imagine giving a pianoforte recital after mid- 
night to an audience, many of whom were 
already satiated with an opera performance! 
Do you think in those days they went to bed 


after the opera? Not a bit of it ; they crowded © 


to hear Liszt, and on one occasion when he 
left a glove on the desk it was torn to frag- 
ments, and the lovely Princess B. quarrelled 
with the Princess S. about one of the shreds of 
kid, which she ultimately captured and ¢n- 
shrined in a locket, which lay for some years 0 
the fairest bosom in Vienna.” 

Poor Liszt ; he was terribly poursuivi par les 
dames in those days, afd'as late as 1880 he was 
glad to take up his quarters in the secluded 
villa of the Cardinal Hohenlohe at Tivoli—parte 
gue, as he expressed it to a friend of mine— 
ce sont toujours les femmes qui m’obsede! 

“Unhappy man!” said Aurelia, with @ litle 


pout: : 
“Yes, my dear Miss Aurelia ; but then yo 
know they were sometimes very exacting, ad 
took exéessive advantage of the great virtuosos 
good nature, who, after all, was never wantitg 
in consideration’ for every one, especially th 
ladies, and was kind, some say, to a fault. Here 
is an instance: “A young lady who was to 
her début asa pianiste, at Bordeaux ! 
had the effrontery to put-on her bills that sh 
was a pupil of List, whom she had never ety 
seen or heard. - As ill-luck, or good-lack 
the town and stopped the night. His ¢y¢ 
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caught the posters announcing. his self-styled 
‘ pupil,’ and, inquiring the young-lady’s ‘address, 
he called. She seemed to have been un- 
acquainted even with his appearance, and 
received him rather coolly, asking him what 
his business might be, and why he had called. 
Lisst replied that hearing that a pupil. of his 
was going to play that night, he had called to 
seeher! ‘Who are you?’ said the poor girl in 
terror, ‘I am Liszt, at your service 1’. § Oh,’ 
she cried, bursting into tears, ‘do not betray 
me! 1 was over-persuaded—nay, almost. com- 
pelled by others who rule me to take your name 
in vain; I implore you, pity a poor, artist who 
adores your genius, and throws. herself upon 
you generosity !’ The ever gallant and warm- 
hearted Liszt raised the weeping girl, who was 
now kneeling at his feet, with a friendly smile 
of pity and pardon, and rumour even’ says that 
he imprinted a kiss on herforehead.. ‘Courage; 
my dear child,’ said he, ‘you have committed 
a little indiscretion, but. it is not irreparable, 
Sit down and play to me what you are going to 
play to-night, and I will give you a 
lesson on it, and you shall still be 
able to describe yourself in the 
programme as my pupil !’” 

“Oh, what. a noble, generous 
nature!” exclaimed Miss Aurelia ; 
“but I think she was a horrid girl 
all.the same.” 

“You ladies are so Severe; on 
each other,” replied Phoenix ; “ but 
listen to the close. When Liszt 
left. the humble apartments of 
Mdlle. —— it soon became known 
throughout Bordeaux that the great 
virtuoso himself had promised to 
appear at the young girl’s concert. 
Inavery short time there was not 
aseat to be got; the affair was a 
‘succés fou” Liszt left the, next 
morning early, and master; and 
pupil never met again.” 

“We must go,” says Aurelia, 
looking at her watch; “but Ishall 
not sleep to-night for thinking of 
to-morrow ; it is like going back to 
a past generation, and making 
history one’s self, to meet the close 
friend and interpreter of Chopin, 
the friend and contemporary. of 
Paganini, Malibran, De Beriot, 
Weber, Spohr, Mendelssohn ; it 
quite takes my breath away !” 

_ The next morning’s post brought 
in all our formal invitations ‘to 
Westwood House to meet the Abbé 
Liszt that same night. The morning 


papers: announced that he had left Paris; and’ ' 


later in the day we all knew that he had landed 
at Dover, reaching London at about’ half-past 
six,the train being stopped for him at Herne 
Hill. From thence he’ drove to Mr: Littleton’s 
charming residence at Sydenham, and precisely 
atig o'clock, Phoenix: and 1, who had driven 

nin a hansom, joined the long file» of 
catrlages which kept arriving from London. In 
the entrance hall we already found Aurelia and 
Alexis. We struggled through a gay crowd of 
Smartly dressed people all in grande toilette, 
and entered the reception-roum. ; 





Tu Borough of Hackney “Choral” Association 
Sanounces three concerts under its new cdnductof, 
Mt. F. Corder, a8 follows sist December,’ * The 
Golden Legend ;” 16th’ February, *Athalie;”” and: t 
micellaneous selection 20th April, “Jadittic’”: | 

Sow Beo! SUT. 

MIS RosaLinp ELLicorr is writing a pianofotte 

ttio'in'D minor, three. movements: of which are 
Y completed, : : 
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ISS KATE STEEL, whose portrait 
we present our readers with this 
month, has been elected the first 

lady professor of singing at the 
Royal, Academy of Music since 1867, It was 
thought that since that: date the policy of 
electing lady teachers was permanently aban- 
doned.. But the management have. wisely 
waived this in favour of Miss Kate Steel, who 
has for several years been distinguished at the 
Academy for her remarkable teaching powers, 
and her great success in “getting on” unpromis- 
ing pupils.. Miss Steel entered the Academy at 
the age of sixteen. She studied the piano under 
Walter Macfarren, and showed every sign of 
becoming a first-rate solo performer. She played 
frequently at the Royal Academy Concerts, and 
made a successful début at St. James’s Hall; 





but her wrists gave way, and it appeared evident 
she would have to abandon that severe practis- 
ing which ‘nowadays every virtuoso must. go 
through to attain or retain public favour. She 
was similarly unfortunate with her voice, which, 
after another ‘successful a/du?¢ at Bristol, showed 
signs of weakness which made it impossible for 
her to look forward to a vocal:career. Signor 
Randegger, meanwhile, having got a. high 
opinion of her abilities, retained her services at 
the: Royal Academy in a somewhat informal 
capacity as assistant teacher in training his own 
pupils, and her distinguished services at the 
Tenterden Street institution have: now. been 
appropriately rewarded by her appointment of 
first lady professor of:singing under the present 


‘régime, with the. full. concurrence of Signor 
-Randegger and Principal Mackenzie. Miss 


Kate Steel, whose health is not strong, lives a 
somewhat: retired: life at:62.. York. Terrace, 
Regent Park, and» devotes, her whole.strength 
to-her official work at the: Academy,,and to her 
ever-increasing circle of private pupils. 
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HE committee of the Leeds Subscription 
Concerts have been obliged to reduce” the 
performances from six to four, and they have 
now got through half the, season’s wofk. 

The first was devoted to orchestral music, supplied 
by Sir Charles Hallé and his orchestra, when 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony and Beethoven's 
Violin Concerto—the latter admirably played by Mr. 
Willy Hess—were the principal works. Bennett's 
**Wood Nymph” and Wagner's ‘ Flying Dutch- 
man” Overtures were also included. Miss Sarah 
Berry was an admirable vocalist. ~The second con- 
cert was devoted tochamber music, and was as 
pleasurable as it was possible to make it, being rich 
in the: presence of Sir Charles and Lady Hallé and 
Mr. and Mrs, Henschel... A few of the striking items 
of a well-diversified programme were Grieg’s violin 
and pianoforte Sonata, Op, 8; Beethoven's E flat piano- 
forte Sonata, Op. 31; and an Adagio by Spohr for 
violin, Liszt’s ‘* Loreley,” and two 
songs by Brahms for the. charming 
soprano, and for the bass, Loewe’s 
‘* Erl King,” stood out in great promi- 
nence, . 

Dr. Creser, on the 24th November, 
gave a concert, when, with the excep- 
tion of Haydn’s ‘‘Emperor” Quartet, 
all the works were chosen from his own 
compositions, and besides songs ren- 
dered by Mrs. Ashworth, Mrs. Creser, 
Mr. T, Child, and Mr, J. Browning, 
included the Quartet in A minor, for 
strings, and a Trio in A major, the 
latter pleasing the. numetous audience 
on this its first public. performance, 

Mr. Haddock pursues his old scheme, 
and began his season on 25th November, 
when he was joined by Madame de 
Pachmann in Schumann’s Sonata in A 
minor, and‘ in a Suite by Cesar Cui, 
which pleased by its originality ‘and 
vivacity. Mr. Haddock’s powers as 
a violinist show no signs of deteriora- 
tion, which is in itself a high criticism: 
Madame Marie Roze sang a scena from 
‘*Trene,” as well as a new song by Mr. 
G,. P. Haddock, with obligati for organ 
and violin, which she was forced to 
repeat. This song is its young com- 
poser’s best effort so far, and is of its 
sort a telling composition. The second 
evening was held on 16th December, 
when Miss J. Douste was the pianist, 
and deepened the popularity she has 
deservedly gained in Leeds. She was 
heard in pieces by Scarlatti, Bach, 
Mozart, and Liszt, as well as with the 

- -Concert-giver in the Neapolitan airs by 
Kullak and Eckert, but the chief enjoyment of the even- 
ing was in an admirable performance of Brahms’ Sonata 
for violin and: pianoforte*in D minor, Op. 108, when 
her clear and finished playing was responded to by 
Mr. Haddock in a way he has seldom equalled. The 
violinist brought forward an ancient novelty in the 
shape of a Largo, Minuet, and Gavotte by Veracini, ~ 
and the Romance from Joachim’s Concerto, and was 
altogether in very excellent form. Madame Valleria’s 
absence was due to the sudden illness of her husband, 
but the charming singing of Mme. Trebelli atoned, to 
a large extent, for the disappointment of the audience. 

The annual Advent Service of Spohr’s “Last 
Judgment'”‘was held’on 9th December, when the 
work drew a large congregation, and under Dr. 
Creser the music was given with all the thoroughness 
customary. The solos ‘were. given:by Miss Douilly; 
Master Parkinson, Mr. T. Child, and Mr. Browning, 
andi the choir was, as usual, considerably augmented. 


ae 





‘ HEaRR STAVENHAGEN and his wife have just given 
three recitals in Vienna,‘ the ‘hall ‘having ‘been: sold 
| out each time. 
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Hector Werfioz’s Opera,  loed Proyend.” B 

PERFORMANCE AT CARLSRUHE. e d 

!0:—— ‘ 

HE great French composer began at an | music accompanying this scene is exceedingly | kneel before the altar. After atime, during 7 

early period of his life to cherish the | bright and unlaboured. The people at last which the chorus in quiet: strains sing of the 

idea of writing an opera. When in| withdraw, and Cassandra, the daughter of widow's grief, she presents the child to the * 

his twentieth year, he wrote to M.| Priam and Hecuba, appears. From Apollo'she | king, who. gives his blessing. Suddenly there. % 

Andrieux, a noted professor of literature, asking | had received the power of knowing futurity, and | is a great commotion:' “AEneas arrives in hot) * 

him fora libretto.. Berlioz’s letter has not been.| she by no means shared the happy feelings of | haste, and relates how Laocoon, the priest of be 

preserved, but the veteran professor sent a kind | the citizens. Her mind is filled with the dire | Neptune, has been attacked by two tertible 2 

answer : he could not comply with the young | misfortune about to fall on the proud city, and, | snakes (the movement of ‘the monsters ‘is . 

man’s request. “In the matter of music,” | in sombre and tragic tones, she tells how she has | cleverly depicted by the double-basses in the me 

he wrote, “I am afraid a Requiem is all that | seen the ghost of Hector wandering about and | orchestra). Then follows a grand movement do 

now concerns me.” Later on, Berlioz thought | portending disaster.. Chorebus, a brave youth, | (Octet and Chorus): the dreadful news causes bu 

that the life of Benvenuto Cellini offered an | deeply attached to her, comes forward, and | the utmost consternation, and the music: ad: of 

interesting and dramatic subject for an opera. | bids her banish all her fears. But she exhorts | mirably reflects the state of agitation. Berlioz of 

The work was written and produced. And | him to fly from danger, and, worse still, death : | always has such a great variety of rhythm at his ‘ 

with what result? The composer himself shall | he resolves, however, to stand by her side to | command ; and his harmonies are so original, kin 

answer this question. ‘The overture received | the last. There is some wonderfully dramatic | and his orchestration so effective. Aneas pro. in| 

exaggerated applause, and the rest poses to the awe-struck citizens'to “p 

was hissed with admirable energy bring the monster horse left by the rat 

and unanimity.” This was in the Greeks within the gates, accom sor 

year 1838. Nearly twenty years : 73 panied by song and lyre. They yea 

later he made another attempt at depart to obey his instructions; but to. 

an opera. In 1855 he was staying Cassandra remains behind, mourn- rou 

at Weimar, and, in convérsation ing the foolishness of the people. sing 

with the Princess Wittgenstein, he The key, E flat minor, is a sombre pro 

described his plans for a work one, and the fitful figure in the sail 

founded on the second and fourth accompaniment tells of the conflict ‘isu 

books of the A:neid. From his in the maiden’s breast ; and the sole 

infancy Virgil had been his special close of the scena is deeply expres sur 

admiration. In his Mémoires he sive, when, thinking of her lover wri 

says: “The epic passion of the and her father, she bursts into tears, Ant 

Latin poet first kindled my smoul- But the distant sound of \trunipets whi 
; dering imagination.” The Princess is heard, and the song of rejoicing, hap 
strongly advised him to carry out It is the crowd advancing, bringing stts 
i his plans.- He mentioned the diffi- with them the Horse, as an‘offer- she 
i | culties of such an undertaking. ing ‘to Pallas... They gradually Sich 
i “ Listen,” she said ; “if you are so approach, until the hymn peals Troj 
i weak as to be afraid to brave every- forth with deafening noise. Brass had 
: thing for Dido and Cassandra, instruments placed behind thestage Mar 
never come to see me again, for | first. give the strains of the Trojan * dust 
will not receive you.” We do not March ; then others placed inthe to t 

know whether he ever saw the wings, till at last the theatre or wan 

Princess again; but he wrote the chestra joins in, producing a mass’ the. 

opera, which is entitled “Les of sound overwhelming in effect. cries 

Troyens:” it took him three years The Horse itself is seen to cross forw 

and a half. The next thing was to the stage.’ While the procession’ larb 

get it performed, and that he found is approaching, Cassandra listens up t 

no easy task. He first wrote a nervously, and again deplores the hims 

letter to Napoleon III., asking per- eas. : ro mad folly of the people. Berlios quee 

mission to read the book to him, : well understood: the effect of com - then 

and entreating his patronage of the trast; and most striking is this is qu 

work ; but, on the advice of M. de sad, solitary figure of Cassandra, we | 

Morny, it was not sent. At last an opposed to the Trojan crowd, wild but 

opportunity presented itself. M . Carvalho, in| music in this long scena. The easiest way of | with pleasure and excitement. The music of occu 

1863, offered to bring out the second part of | describing it is to say that it is Wagnerish ; for | the March’ is broad and flowing. Whenthe) state 

the work at the ThéAtre Lyrique, in Paris. The | there is a theme representative of the maiden’s | cortdge has passed, Cassandra still continues to of gn 

opera, in fact, consisted of two parts, the first | love, a figure depicting the restless state of her | mourn ; and when the strains of the processional Tejoi 

being “La Prise de Troie,” the second, “Les | mind, and a third connected with Troy’s ruin;;| music are no longer heard, she:calls gut, “Soeur Balle 

Troyens A Carthage.” The composer was un- | and these form prominent features in the accom- | d’Hector, va ‘mourir:sous»les débris de Troie.?’ istic 

willing at first to have only a portion of the ; paniment. But it is no imitation: the music | After this the curtain soon falls. Bp in th 

work given, but at length yielded to the | throughout is thoroughly characteristic of the | |The opening of the last act’ is very grand. Cour 

manager’s entreaties, and “Les Troyens | French composer, and, we ‘may add, of the | There. are rushing scales in contrary motiemy the | 

Carthage” was produced on November 4, 1863. | composer at his best. The next scene is also | which ‘indicate. turmoil and) strife ; there.are ment 

Many numbers were omitted, and the opera ran | outside the gates of the city : on the right isa | phrases specially connected with Cassandra; fault 

only twenty-one nights. Berlioz died in 1869, | throne ; on the left, a rustic altar. King\and | and sounds of trumpet, which tell of fighting After 

without ever having heard the whole of the | queen, princes and princesses arrive,and a hymn | and death. This instrumental prelude is‘ Move 

work on which he had spent so much time, | of rejoicing is sung by the people to the gods | the finest things in ‘the opera... The curtain Mezzy 

and set so great store. who have protected them from their:enemies : | rises, and /Eneas is discovered reclining on ® of At 

“ Les Troyens” consists of five acts: of which | the music is imposing, and the effect isobtained: | couch, The sudden change in character of the river 

the first two are entitled “La Prise de Troie.” | by comparatively simple» means... This:’is | music, when Ascanius enters and gazes, for. & movil 

In the first act we have a view of the camp aban- | followed by a Comdéat de Ceste, the athletes | moment at his, father, .is, striking: 4 light, hunti 

doned by the Greeks, who feigned flight. The | exhibiting their strength before the royal pair; tripping passage in. semiquavers, for flutes and Tain { 
Trojans’come*out from{their city, in which they | the orchestral accompaniment is light -and | clarinets; is accompanied by tenor violins, thund 

had been so long imprisoned ; they wander about | lively. With slow and sad steps’Andromache, | cato. The orchestra, however, soon changes the g 

the plain; one finds a helmet, another a javelin; | widow of the brave Hector, now advances, | tone; and a, phrase for closed hern notes; - Storm 

all are in a state of great excitement. The | accompanied ‘by her child Astyanax: both | with fissicato. double-basses and drum sounds Stage, 
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ces something mysterious: it is the 

of Hector, who comes to warn féneas of 
his danger, and to advise him to get away from 
the city as soon as possible. Berlioz has given 
many an extraordinary tone-picture in his 
“ Symphonie Fantastique”. and in his “ Faust,” 
but this is certainly one of the most remarkable. 
To give any idea of it on paper is hopeless; not 
only is the orchestration extraordinary, but the 
music is highly dramatic. This. is followed by 
a spirited number : Eneas leads his soldiers on 
tothe fight. In the last act we perceive Trojan 
women singing a song of lamentation to mighty 
Cybele. Cassandra enters, and entreats them 
to put an end to their lives, as the fierce Greeks 
arevictorious. She kills herself, and the women 
do likewise. Want of space compels us to say 
but little about this act, which is certainly one 





of the grandest and most exciting of the whole 
ofthis music-drama, 
“Les Troyens 4 Carthage” is a very different 
kind of work : there are many spectacular effects | 
in it,and though it may not rank so high as the 
“Prise de Troie,” it is more likely, at first, at any 
rate, to take the fancy of the public. neas, his 
son Ascanius, and some of his followers, after 
years of wandering by land and by sea, are driven 
to the shores of Africa. Queen Dido is sur- 
rounded by a large crowd of citizens, who are 
singing in her praise. The country has been 
prosperous, and she is bestowing rewards to 
sailors, labourers, etc. The music of this scene 
is unusually bright and pleasing, and after the 
solemn drama of the first part, it produces a 
surprising effect. There is a long and cleverly 
written duet, sung by Dido and her sister 
Anna, The former tells of a strange sadness 
which at times comes over her in spite of the 
happy state of her empire. Anna, smiling, 
sets it down to love. But Dido swears that 
she will remain faithful to the memory of 
Sichaeus. She starts with surprise when the 
Trojans are announced. Here Berlioz has 
had aclever idea. The sounds of the Trojan 
March are heard, not bright as before, but in 
Young Ascanius presents 
to the queen some of the spoils which the 
warriors had carried off from Troy. But soon 
the festive scene is disturbed by shouts and 
cries for arms. Narbal, Dido’s minister, comes 
forward and informs the queen that the fierce 
larbas has invaded the kingdom. A=neas, who 
up to this moment has been disguised, makes 
himself known, and places his sword at. the 
queen's service. Trojan and Tyrian soldiers 
then unite in a bold spirited chorus ; the finale 
IS quite exciting. Anna and Narbal meet, and 
we learn that /Eneas has returned victorious, 
but the latter regrets that the queen is more 
occupied with the hero than with her affairs of 
sate. Then comes a long series of movements 
of great beauty and power. There are public 
Teoicings on account of the hero’s yeturn—a 
Ballet with some eharming music, a character- 
‘sic dance of Nubian slaves with local colour 
m the orchestra, a graceful song sung. by. the 
Court poet, a lovely Quintet, a Septet,.one of 
the few successes of the Paris performances 
mentioned above, and a Love Duet, whose-only 
is that it is spun out somewhat too much. 

all this ‘we have a curious instrumental 
movement entitled by the composer an Inter- 
tua stage represents a virgin forest 
ph Naiads are. swimming about in the 
er; fauns and satyrs and hunters are seen 
moving about on the stage. The sound of 
nis horns is heard. Then the sky darkens, 
thnde ts the lightning flashes, and the roar of 
isheard. Dido and A&neas appear on 

“ene, and take shelter from the fury of the 


on his orchestra. He has often, been admired, 
for his programme-music, but certainly he has. 


never written a bolder or cleverer movement of 
this kind. 


In the next act the Trojans are about to sail | 


away from Carthage. It is night-time. The 
ships are seen in the harbour. A young sailor, 
Hylas by name, half asleep, sings of his native 
home. Then two soldiers sing a humorous duet, 
/Eneas afterwards appears, and we learn how, 
unable to reason with the queen and convince 
her that he must leave, he resolved to fly from 
the terrible eloquence of her look: his whole 
scena is full of fine music.. The spectres of 
Cassandra, Hector, Chorebus, and Priam now 
appear, and he is urged to hasten his departure, 

In the last act Dido is with her sister Anna 
in a room in her palace. Mournful strains are 
heard from the orchestra ; the music is most 
pathetic. Suddenly a cry is heard that the 
Trojans have gone off. Dido is wild with 
sorrow and anger. At last she recognises the 


hopelessness of her situation, and sends for the | 


priests of Pluto: she is about to offer herself 
as a sacrifice. This scene is most dramatic ; 


she sings of approaching death, and here the. 


composer is quite inspired. The priests arrive, 
and the solemn funeral hymn is sung. 


wonderfully impressive. As she dies, a vision 
of the Roman Capitol is seen, ‘and the act 
closes with the Trojan March. Thus ends a 
remarkable work, and one which greatly en- 
hances the already great fame of Berlioz. 
We have as yet said nothing about the per- 
formance ; for the work has at last been pro- 
diced. It was brought out in Germany last 
month. Herr Capellmeister Mottl of Carlsruhe 


has had the honour of first making it known to | 


the world. It obtained immense success., It 
was given on the evenings of December 6th and 


7th; not two performances, but one part each | 


evening. The work was announced for repeti- 
tion, and it will no doubt be now heard in all 
the capitals of Europe. It will be unnecessary 
to enter into details with regard to the Carlgruhe 
production. Theopera had been most carefully 
studied, and the performances, if’ not perfect, 
deserve very high praise. It will be naturally 
understood that the rdé/es of Cassandra and 
Dido are of immense importance, and Frau 


The | 
closing scene of the death of Dido is also | 


left Madame Essipoff to the last, it is only because 
she is so-well-known, that the mere mention of her 
| name is sufficient guarantee of the excellence of her 
performance. ‘ 

‘* Grossmith first ; rest nowhere,” would probably 
be the verdict of any sporting critic whose opinion 
was asked regarding the relative success of the various 
musicians and entertainers now bidding for public 
favour. To find the Music Hall with an audience, 
in some parts, packed like sardines, twice within one 
week, and all on account of a dapper little man who 
plays accompaniments to his own droll songs vety 
neatly, and converses (that is really the only word for 
it), in a quiet, unobtrusive way with his audience, is 
probably unprecedented in the history of Edinburgh 
entertainments, There. is no secret about it, how- 
ever. Mr. Grossmith ‘is simply gifted to a very large 
degree with the faculty of being able to amuse people ; 
and it is perfectly clear that where the entertainment 
| offered is light, humorous, and free from any suspicion 

of questionable taste, there you will find a large 
| section of the public ready to flock. Mr. Grossmith’s 
| success is certainly’ phenomenal, but it is just as 
| certainly well-merited. 
The principal events of the month have been the 
| first two Orchestral Concerts given by, and under the 
| management of, Messrs. Paterson & Son. This year 
the subscription list has been taken up in a way that 
enables our plucky eutrepreneurs to proceed on their 
way with a light heart. There was, I believe, not 
a vacant seat (barring, of course, the few reserved for 
| the press) ; and on Tuesday, the gth ult., when Herr 
| Manns took his place at the desk amidst hearty cheers 
| of welcome, the Music Hall has probably never pre- 

sented a more brilliant appearance. The programme 
| was an admirable one, and includet! Beethoven’s 

Seventh Symphony; Mendelssohn’s ‘* Ruy Blas” 
| overture, and MacCunn’s concert overture, ‘* Land 
| of the Mountain and Flood.” The band which Herr 
Manns has bfought together compares favourably 
| with any of its predecessors, and there was but one 
opinion at the close of the concert—that a more 
| auspicious and promising start to.an important under- 
taking could not have been desired. Miss MacIntyre 
was the vocalist. All Edinburgh music-lovers have 
| long since lost their hearts to our fair and accomplished 
| young countrywoman, and it is therefore almost need- 
| less to say she was received with not a little enthusiasm. 
| Despite a slight cold, Miss MacIntyre fairly charmed 
| the audience by her exquisite rendering of Mozart's 
| ‘* Batti Batti,” a song by Boito, and two well-known 
| ballads. The second concert took place on Monday, 
|'the'1gth ult:) The programme was much lighter and 
more popular than is usually found at these concerts, 


| but it was none the less thoroughly enjoyable. The 








Reuss in the one and Fraulein Mailhac in the [ symphony was Mendelssohn's “‘ Italian,” which needs 
other both achieved a magnificent success. | no description, and despite the fact that the finical 
Capellmeister Mottl is an accomplished musician | critic of the Jocal thunderer found something wrong 








it @ grotto. There is no:singing on the 
“i8¢; but for his musical’ effect “Berlioz relies | 


‘and a remarkable conductor, and the orchestral 
playing throughout was wonderfully fine. 


Edinburg8 Rofes. 
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'_. LTHOUGH the rush of concerts has to 
some extent abated during the past month, 
the number of entertainments in which 
“music plays 2 more or less conspicuous part 

have been even more numerous. A very capable 
concert company, including Dotti, Scalchi, Ciampi, 
Orlando Harley, and Tito Mattei, appeared early 
in ‘the month before'‘a miserably * meagre  audi-’ 
ence. Considering the quality of the performance, 





the small attendance -was- somewhat inexplicable, | 


unless, indeed, the explanation is to be found in the 
exercise ofa mistaken économy in the ‘matter of 
advertising. “A week later, Madame Essipoff, Mons. 
Wolff, and Herr Kilengel fared much‘ better, when 


they gave a most enjoyable afternoon concert to. an | 


audience that comfortably filled the Music Hall, 
Mons.. Wolff is.a strong favourite in, Edinburgh, and 
his playing.on this occasion was. characterised by all 
those: qualities which have, placed him in. the front 
rank of living violinists... Hesr Klengel's ‘cello-playing 


was also.a rare treat, and although I have ungallantly | gratifying success. 


| at the outset, the rendering, to my dull perception, 
left as little as possible to be desired. The same 
| critic, by the way, waxes wroth over the popular 
| character of the programme, and indulges in some 
| tall talk about ‘*instructive works ” ‘and ‘‘ novelties.” 
But, after all, Messrs. Paterson,and Manns may be 
allowed to understand their business. 
finical one, and if they can crowd the Music Hall 
| with an audience who pire the most conyjncing signs 
| of being delighted with the fare provided, the finical 
| one may be left to stew in his own hypercritical juice, 
Among the other concerts of the month was a 
“Banjo Recital” by Mr. Fars Hatton, assisted by 
| several vocalists.: How far the banjo should be 
| taken seriously ag a musical instrument is quite a 








es Ai aan Sts ye am at 
visage of the time-honor instrel, becomes 
rather an instrument of torture than the medium of 
‘sounds. ‘It'is nevertheless a fact that the banj 


| 
g 


hose 

ang is the:admiration of the home circle, 

and who never fail to rally round the virtuoso at his 
annual * recital. 

The second concert of the Edinburgh Quartette was 





given on:the'19th. I ¢an o regarding it, that 
there. was. every, tenon cn being a 
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The loight of @tRer 
foays.” | 


By WILLERT BEALE. 


—- 0: — 
EW persons can have had better oppor- 
tunities for gathering material for an 
amusing and interesting book of 
reminiscenes than Mr. Willert Beale. 
The son of an impresario, and himself an im- 
presario, he has lived on intimate terms with 
nearly all the celebrities of the artistic world 
during the past fifty years. Whether he has 
made the best use of his opportunities.is another 
question. Unless a man has an exceptionally 
good memory or is accustomed to write down 
the good stories he hears in.a note-book, it is 
more than probable that when he sits down to 
write the orthodox two thick volumes of remin- 
iscences, he will be compelled to have recourse 
to padding. Moreover, even when his anecdotes 
and amusing experiences are ready to his hand, 
it is necessary that he should understand the 
art of telling and concise narration, if they are 
to make their due effect. Mr. Beale’s book 
swarms with great names; in fact, one imagines 
that to him a nonentity must have been quite a 
refreshing novelty. But we learn little that is 
new concerning his famous friends, while had 
their pranks been played by lesser folk, they 
certainly would not have been thought worth 
narrating. 

Mr. Beale’s father was a member of the well- 
known firm of music-sellers, Addison & Beale, 
which was afterwards carried on under the 
name of Cramer & Co. The shop was for 
years the rendezvous of musicians of all nation- 
alities, and when, to the profession of publisher, 
Mr. Beale added that of impresario, he was 
naturally more than ever thrown into the society 
both of composers and executants. In_ his 
childish days Willert Beale was patronised 
by Sir Henry Bishop, petted by Grisi, and 
possessed the most delightful of playfellows in 
the persons of Thalberg and Balfe. The two 
latter, we are told, were like overgrown school- 
hoys. They were both adepts at leap-frog, and 
Balfe, in particular, distinguished himself by 
his singing of “ Our little Pigs lie on very good 
Straw,” a song which the Beale children were 
strongly of opinion should be introduced into 
one of his romantic operas. Perhaps one of 
the best things in the book is the remark made 
by Sir Henry Bishop when he was asked by 
Mrs. Beale why they so seldom saw him, although 





replied, “resemble the notes of music ; those in 
closest proximity to each other should meet but 
seldom, in order to prevent their harmony being 
destroyed by discord.” 

In spite of every encouragement and the best 
of teaching, Willert Beale never displayed any 
great artistic talent, at least measured by a 
processional standard. Having given up his 
study of the piano in despair, he was entrusted 
with the, in his eyes, far more agreeable task of 
travelling round the provinces with a concert 
party, headed by no less a star than Alboni, 
then at the height of her popularity. The party 
was afterwards joined by Chopin, already so 
weak that he had to be carried up and down 
stairs, and by Grisi and Mario. Truly a goodly 
company ! 

From this time forward Mr. Beale seems to 
have spent a good deal of his time in travelling 
about, both in England and Ireland, with a 
party of celebrities under his charge, a some- 
what onerous responsibility for so young a man. 


| compliment with true Hibernian fervour. 





* Richard Bentley & Son, London. 


He visited Dublin in the company of Thalberg, | 
John Parry, Benedict, and Catherine Hayes. | 
The latter was a great favourite with the Irish, 
who named her the “Swan of Erin,” and | 
declared that her mother must have been a | 
nightingale, thus sacrificing natural history to 


It is probably not altogether Mr. Beale’s 


fault that he has but little that is really amusing |. 


to tell us of the celebrities with whom he was 
brought in contact. Artists are not, as some 
people fancy, invariably interesting, original, or 
eccentric in private life. Vivier, the famous 
French horn-player, was, however, all three, as 
we know from other sources. It is, therefore, 
the more curious that our author has so very 
little to say about him, beyond the one incident 
of his causing a block in Regent Street by 
blowing soap-bubbles on the roof of Cramer’s 
shop. 

Jullien, the conductor, was another “char- 
acter,” who combined a good deal of char- 
latanism with a larger amount of genuine 
talent. As Mr. Beale says, he did good 
service to the cause of music in this country. 
He attracted his audiences by playing dance 
music to them, and made them stay to 
listen to symphonies. Light modern music 
he was accustomed to conduct with a plain 
wooden baton, which he changed for a jewelled 
stick when a symphony of Beethoven or some 
other classical master was performed. His 
success was no doubt partly due to his extra- 
ordinary belief in himself. According to his 
own showing, there was nothing that he did not 
know, or could not do. He actually declared 
that he trimmed the trees upon his estate in | 
Belgium in such a fashion that when the wind 
blew in a certain direction they played a move- 
ment of one of Beethoven’s symphonies! It 
was scarcely surprising that a man with sucha 
vivid imagination should end his days in a 
Maison de Santé. 

By far the most interesting portion of the two 
volumes before us is that devoted to an account 
of Grisi and Mario... The description of their 
quiet, kindly, home-life, and the charming ex- 
tracts from the journal of their daughter, Mrs. 
Godfrey Pearse, are well worth reading. 

A short time before the death of Sir Julius 
Benedict, it was arranged that Mr. Beale should 
write the memoirs of the famous conductor, 
from. materials supplied by himself. There 
were several meetings between the two, in the 
course of which Mr. Beale made notes for the 
proposed work, but the information he gained 
does not appear to be of a very important kind. 
This project, the accomplishment of which was 
necessarily delayed by the ‘numerous. business 
engagements of both parties, was finally put a 
stop to by the death of Sir Julius. 

The latter half of the second volume is made 
up of a great deal of, miscellaneous ~ Tr, 
which has nothing whatever to do with nays 
either musical or dramatic. The chapters 
Spiritualism, Financial Speculations, and Josiah 
Mason’s Orphanage are by no means important 
enough in themselves to warrant their intro- 
duction into a book of avowedly artistic remin- 
iscences. 





THE WESTMINSTER ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 
gave ‘their sixteenth concert on, December 3, 
under the able baton of Mr. Charles Stewart 
Macpherson The programme included a clever 
and impressive “Dramatic Overture” by Mr. 
William Shakespeare: it was extremely well. 
received. Miss E. Shinner’s performance of. 
Max Bruch’s violin Concerto in G minor was 
good. Gounod’s “ Mireille” Overture and the 
March from the “ Prophéte” were well played 
“by the band. The vocalists were Miss ‘Ada 





Patterson and Mr. Edward Branscombe. 





Mr. fyved. loeenya, | 
By G. H. B, 


0 me 


ie were to put to any genuine Cymro the Be 





tion, “Who are the leading Welsh’ ae 
vocalists?” I should assuredly expect him to 

reply that the’ position is occupied by D 
Lewys and ‘Eos Morlais.” I award the palm ‘of 
superiority to neither: it would be invidious, if not 
altogether too difficult, ‘for me to do so, My task 
now is not to draw odious comparisons, but rather in 
the briefest manner to sketch Dyved Lewys’ career 
—a.career which, if I except’ the fact that Mr. Lewys 
is one of the very few vocalists who can boast of 
having been “discovered” by: the incomparable 
Patti, is absolutely void of romance. _ The life of one 
who, from the humblest of callings, rises to the posi- 
tion which it is Mr. Lewys’ pride to sustain to-day, 
cannot lack a peculiar interest. 
Like many of his brother Cymry who have risen to 
eminence in the sphere of music, Mr. Lewys comes of 
a lowly musical stock. His father had a singularly 
fine baritone voice, whilst his grandfather not only 
sung but conducted a choir at Cwmwr-du, near the 
village of Gwennogle, Carmarthenshire. When young 
Dyved had attained the age of five years—he was 
born March 28th, 1855—his parents removed fromthe 
village of his, nativity, Llancrwys, Carmarthenshire, 


and settled at Ystalyfera, in the Swansea Valley, . 


Here, the usual period of schooling over, young 
Dyved adopted the trade of his forefathers—boot- 


making. He had, however, ere this evinced a, 


decided talent for music; he became quite an adept 
at flute playing, and when but eleven years of age 
carried off the contralto prize at a local Eisteddfod. 
Five years later he became a member of a local drum 
and fife band, and ere long he held the position of 
conductor, in which capacity he secured several 
Eisteddfodic honours. \ At the age of eighteen 
Mr. Lewys joined the Orpheus Glee Club, and he 
soon became the bright particular star in this excel- 
lent body of vocalists. It was whilst Mr, Lewys was 
a member of this Society that the tide came:in his 
affairs, which, if it has not exactly led him on to 
fortune, has brought him no little fame and honour, 
Madame Patti had only just taken up her residence 
at her Welsh castle, when the couductor of the 
Orpheus Glee Club received from her an invitation 
to take up his body of singers to Craig-y-nos. One 
of the glees sung before the diva was “Come 
Away,” in which the’solo was undertaken by Mr. 
Lewys. At its close Madame Patti asked the con- 
ductor, ‘‘Who sang the solo in that last glee?” 
“‘Only a member of our Glee Club,’ was the reply. 
Madame Patti, however, was far from satisfied, and 
calling Mr. Lewys to her, she cordially congratulated 
him upon the possession of such a fine tenor yore, 
and expressed a,hope that he would adopt music ssa 
profession. Taking this advice to heart, Mr. Lewys 
was not long in making up his mind to enter the 
Royal Academy of Music, a step he was greally 
assisted in carrying into effect by the kind offices of 
Sir Walter and Lady Hughes, the latter of whom 
had also been struck with the singular purity and 
sweetness of Mr, Lewys’ voice. 

Of Mr. Lewys’ subsequent successful career upoo 
the concert’ platforin is it not perfectly familiar toall 
his contemporary countrymen? Suffice it to say that 
they have followed it with honest pride, atid’ thet 
they are delighted ‘to own hint as one of their ows 

1 should be'doing Mr. Lewys an injustice were 
I to omit recording his success as an 
prize-winner. . I know of no vocalist who has beeo 
more successful, some 150 prizes having fallen to him 
at local and: national, Eisteddfodau. At three, 
secutive. National Eisteddfodau he was. aire 
and at the last-he almost made a clean sweep 0’. 
whole batch of prizes. The reception then accor’ 
him upon his return home was one—as @ be gen 
enthusiastically puts it—of which “‘a hero Me 
field of battle could be proud.” sini 


M. PADEREWSK1 has been engaged by the Loadoe 





| Philharmonic ‘Society: to play at their concerts 
‘s6th April and 28th May. 
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E have had concerts of all sorts in abundance 


es. 
lor here lately, and it is only to be regretted 
to that so many of them 4re crowded together 
ed at one time of the year, as it both prevents 
of their all being well supported, and also leaves us 
- entirely bereft of music at other seasons. 
sk Towards the end of November there was quite 
in a succession of musical gatherings. Miss Mary 
nee Lock's first concert for the present season was given 
- on the 24th, when Prout’s pianoforte Quartette in E 
of was one of the most interesting features of the pro- 
ble gramme. The executants were Mr, T. Carrington, 
3 violin; Mr. F. Gardner, viola; Mr, E. Pavey, 
” violoncello; and Miss Lock, pianoforte. Mr. Car- 
" rington took the place of Mr, Arthur Hudson, who is 
; obliged to winter abroad on account of ill-health.. 
¥ Mr. Claude Ravenhill was the vocalist, and Mr, 
of Fulford the accompanist. 
ily The band of the Clifton Post Office gave their 
ily anaual concert on the 26th,'in the Colston Hall, 
he which was well filled with a demonstrative audience. 
me Miss Fanny Moody was the principal vocalist, and 
- Mr. George Riseley ‘contributed two organ solos, 
he The band showed an advance upon the performances 
ms of former years, aad gave proof of steady and careful 
ys work. The conductor was Mr. F, Watts. 
2 Miss Alice Gomez is always sure of an enthusiastic 


welcome from Bristolians, and when she was 
g announced to sing at one of Mr. Gordon’s Saturday 


pt Popular'Concerts on November 29, every ticket was 
ie sold before the day of the concert, and consequently 
9 Colston Hall was crowded to excess. The previous 
“A evening a large audience assembled in Victoria Rooms 
: to hear Senor Sarasate and Madame Berthe Marx 
7 give one of their wonderful recitals. There was 
‘4 absolutely no fault to be found with the playing of 
ol either artist throughout the whole of the evening, and 
i both were most kind in giving encores. It was 
his certainly a treat that cannot often be enjoyed, and it 
re seemed to be thoroughly appreciated by all present. 
a The only thing that could have been wished for was a 
ad more classical programme ; but where the playing 
“y was so perfect, one does not wish to grumble. 
4 The fourth and fifth of the Monday Popular 
‘ Concerts have taken place since my last letter 
am was written. That on November 17 was chiefly 
ft remarkable for an especially fine performance 
m4 of the “‘ Tannhiuser” overture, and of the B flat 
” Symphony of Schumann. The first has always 
" received especial attention from Mr. Riseley and his 
ne band, but this was certainly the best effort they have 
oi made, and indeed, the realisation of the character 
as and meaning of the music was so intense and unani- 
iw mous, that nothing was left to be desired. The 
"5 symphony, too, was exceedingly well played, and there 
he were but few faults; a slight wnsteadiness in the 
tly Scherzo was apparent, but spirit’ and intelligence 
of were conspicuous throughout. The introduction to 
a Acts I, and III. of ‘‘ Lohengrin” did not go.so well, 
od the tone of the violins being rough, and not soft 
enough on the extreme high notes, The vocalists 
on were Miss Margaret Hoare and Mr. Foxon, 
at At the concert on the 1st ult. there were two works 
bat given which were new to Bristol. The first was Dr. 
bat Hubert Parry’s “ English ” Symphony, which was 
: conducted by the composer, and the second was an 
at overture written expressly for these. concerts by Miss 
fod Oliveria Prescott. Dr. Parry’s fine work was most 
~eD favourably received, the composer , being, loudly 
isn applauded and re-called. The first. and ‘last move- 
on- Ments seemed to be the most enjoyed, and the whole 
ful, symphony was most carefully played by.the band, 
the led, a8 usual, by Mr. T. Carrington. Miss Prescott’s 
ied overture was entitled ‘In Woodland ; by Beech and 
‘int Yew and Tangled Brake,” and, was written in three 
the ne. It was most, thoroughly studied at the 
teroon rehearsal, the composer being. present, and, 
went very well in the evening. . There vare. abundant 
ou of talent, throughout, and. some of the 


, tS are quite delightful, and are treated in a very. 
Sasiclanly style, The Andantino. is, perhaps a litle: 


effective. The overture was cordially applauded, and 
the composer was much gratified both at the reception 
and at the rendering of her work. 
Wilson, ‘who is always.a favourite here, was the lady 
vocalist, and met with a ‘warm welcome, as usual. 
Mr; Thomas, of Bristol Cathedral, .also contributed 


performance of Wagner’s overture ‘‘The Flying 
Dutchman,” and Gounod’s Match, ‘‘La Reine de 
Saba,” brought the evening to aclose. Colston Hall 
was moderately well filled, but it would have been 
pleasant to see a much larger gathering, Mr..G. 
Riseley conducted, as usual. 

The third annual concert given by the Society of 
Bristol Gleemen, on the 4th ult., was very. siiccessful, 
and showed that the members have worked well. and 
heartily during the .past year. |The performance 
was far the best: they have yet given, and though 
there might be a good deal more light and shade 
with, advantage, the general tone of their singing is 
improved. Theconductor,.Mr. W. Kidner, deserves 
great credit for the results achieved by so young a 
Society. ; 

The second concert of the Bristol Choral Society 
drew a large audience to Colston Hall on the 13th 
ult,, in spite of the bitterly cold, weather. At the 
first concert given by the Society, in May. last, 
“St. Paul ”-was performed with conspicuous success, 


ssohn’s ‘‘ Hyiun of Praise” were presented. The 
former was performed for the first time in Bristol, 
and a work more calculated to test the resources and 
capabilities of a band and choir could scarcely have | 
been selected. The choral difficulties are immense, 
and are only to be surmounted by long and careful 
study. This had been unsparingly bestowed upon | 
them by the members of Mr. Riseley’s choir, under 
his able direction. — 

Speaking of thework of the choir. as a whole, it 
was admirable in the extreme, the attack was 
splendid, the finish unanimous, the phrasing distinct, 
and the words clear and crisp. The one fault ob- 
servable all through was. the weakness of the tenor 
section of the choir; the voices'were good and they 
did their part well, but there were not nearly enough 
ofthem. It is difficult to point out special excel- 
lences where all was so good, and still harder to find 
fault... Perhaps the first chorus, ‘‘ Blessed are they 
that mourn ;”’ the second, ‘‘ Behold all flesh: is as the 
grass ;”” and the fourth, ‘‘ How lovely is Thy dwelling- 
place,” were the most perfect specimens. of choral 
singing ; while the sixth number, with its stupendous. 
effects, was the most striking. In this number. Mr, 
Montague Worlock rendered valuable: service. as’ the 
baritone soloist, whilst Mrs. Hutchinson, who came 
to us for the first time, was responsible for ‘the 
soprano solos. The band played wonderfully well, 
the one, defect being too much force sometimes. 
Mr. Fulford. was the organist, Mr. Carrington the 
ieader, and. Mr. Riseley the conductor.’ Between 
the first and second choral works, Mr. Edward Lloyd 
sang the recitative-and--air‘‘ Lend me your aid,” 
from Gounod’s ‘‘ Reine.de Saba,”.in his accustomed 
perfect style. He also sang the tenor’ solos in the } 
‘* Hymn of Praise,” and thereby left nothing fo be | 
wished ; the ‘audienc®listening, apparently quite | 
entranced. .The-choir sang thé. work like an old | 
friend, with perfect confidence, and with the greatest 
spirit and enjoyment. 

The last of the six Monday Popular Concerts for | 
the autumn season was given on the 1rsth ult., when | 
the chief works were Gade’s Symphony in By flatj 
which was most intelligently rendered, Mendel 's 
Overture ‘‘A Calm Sea and Prosperous’ V. va | 
some of Brahms’ Hungarian dances, and the’ March 
from ‘* Tannhauser.’’.. Mr. Riseléy’s:: Male - Voice 
Choir of 200 sang. Mendelssolin’s, ‘* Festgesang”’ 
and ‘‘ Ah! were I on, Yonder Plain,” and “ Fair 
Semele's high- born Son.” ...They sang well. and | 
heartily, but frequently, almost suffered total eclipse | 
by zeason..of the vigourof the orchestra,... Miss., 
Bourne and Miss Cromey were the vocalists, the. 
latter.a. pupil of Mr. Riseley’s.: It is to be hoped | 
that these delightful concerts may be resumed early ' 


in the spring, ): tie 
Von. BULOw will direct ten concerts this season at: 











Wanting in interest, but the Finale is most spirited and 
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Hamburg. Carreno plays at the first. 


Miss. Hilda. 


two songs. ‘The concert opened with a most inspiring 


and this time Brahms’ ‘‘ Requiem” and Mendel- | 


| had been taken ih the selection of the band ; and the 
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HE’ members of the’ Middlesbrough Union 





:0— 


’ "~ gave their first concert of the season at the 
New Town Hall, 26th November, when 
*‘The Golden Legend ” was given for the 
| first time in the district, under the able direction of 
Mr. N. Kilburn, Mus. Bac, Cantab. So much has 
| already been written about Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
; fine work, that it only remains to be added that the 
' more frequently’it is heard the more are its beauties 
| appreciated and enjoyed. No effort had been spared 
' in order to render the cantata in ascomplete a manner 
| possible ; and, take it altogether, the performance was 
| a good, all-round one, and reflected the utmost credit 

upon all concerned.* The chorus this season is par- 

ticularly strong ; the sopranos are very fresh, bright, 
| and reliable ; the ¢#mbre of the contraltos is much 
| improved ; the’ tenors are decidedly stronger and of 
| better quality; while the basses are good and resonant. 
| Vocally speaking, the Musical Union has never been 
| in so promising a condition, which augurs well for 
the future. Regarding the singing of the choral 
numbers, the a¢fack generally was good, while those 
gems, “ O Purein Heart” and ‘‘O Gladsome Light,” 
were specially noticeable for atfention to the nuances 
of expression, which, unfortunately, are only top often 
lost sight of in choral singing ; in fact throughout the 
choruses were sung with intelligence and perception 
of the dramatic character of the work. Owing to the 
elaborate nature of the instrumentation, special care 


local orchestra—in which it was pleasing to notice 
the ‘presence of some clever young ladies — was 
largely reinforced by a number of professionals of 
high repute. Though a little obtrusive at’ times, the 
band played effectively and well together, and every 
praise is due for the manner in which the difficulties 
were overcome, Madame Agnes Larkcom (Elsie) 
sang with her customary taste and refinement, ' but 
was 4 little overweighted, the part requiring more 
of a dramatic soprano than soprano /eggiero. Miss 
Marian Mackenzie was very successful with the part 
of Ursula, and her voice was heard to great advan- 
tage in “* Virgin who Lovest the. Poor and Lowly,” 
which was enthusiastically applauded. Mr, Edwin 
Houghton (Prince Henry) at once made a favourable 
impression, and pleased all by his thoroughly artistic ~ 
singing ; his future appearances will be regarded with 
interest. Mr. Bridson (Lucifer) was unfortunately 
suffering from indisposition, but did his best under 
the circumstances. A short miscellaneous part, as 
follows, preceded the ‘‘ Golden Legend :” Overture, 
‘©’ Athalie ;” Part-Song (unaccompanied), ** The Silent 
Land ”—which was given in memory of a very enthu- 
siastic member of the chorus who recently died ; 
‘*The Worker” (Miss Marian Mackenzie) ; and Pre- 
lude, ** Lohengrtin.” ' 

For the next concert in January Mr. and Mrs. 
Henschel and Herr Stavenhagen are announced ; and 
amateurs will no doubt muster in full force and appre- 
ciate the privilege of hearing such artists in their 
midst. 

Mr,’ Felix Corbett’s next Ballad Concert takes 
place on Boxing Night with the artists as’ already 
announced; and it is hoped that there will be ‘an. 
overflowing audience to encourage the spirited enter- 
prise ‘of ‘the concert-giver, and greet’ the charming 
young cantatrice, Madame Fanny Moody, who is such 
a special favourite with a Middlesbrough audience. 


We. hears from,.Mr. Daniel Mayer that his client, 
the celebrated. violinist,..M...Remenyi, has just. con- 
cluded a contract with the Red-Path Lyceum Bureau; 
Boston, for a.:sixmonths’.toux, in the United States 
and Canada. . The tour. will be called. the Remenyi 
Concert Tour, and begin on September 15th, 1891. 
The. great.violinist will receive. the sum. of 70,000 
francs, besides travelling and hotel expenses for this 
tous, and. by mutual option it can be prolonged for 
another...three..:months,. Previous. to . this,,..Mr. . 
Mayer. is booking engagements for M. Remepyi in 
London as well as in the provinces. 
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Mudie in Sydney. 
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[From ouR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE past three months has been a time of 
unusual activity in musical matters in the 
capital of New South Wales, and I propose 
to give a brief résumé of the principal events 

that have taken place during that period. 

Saturday, the 9th of August 1890, was a red-letter 
day in the musical annals of Sydney, for it witnessed 
the opening, in its complete state, of the New Cent- 
ennial Hall and the Inaugural Recital upon the grand 
organ, an event which had been looked for with the 
keenest interest by all the music lovers in the city. 
The hall is the largest assemoly room in the Southern 
Hemisphere, having seating accommodation for some 
5000 persons, and presents a remarkably handsome 
appearance, especially when lighted in the evening 
by the electric light. The opening ceremony took 
place, however, in the afternoon, and on that occa- 
sion the building was crowded by a brilliant assem- 
blage, gathered at the invitation of the Mayor of the 
city (Sydney Burdekin, Esq., M.L.A.), the Governor, 
Lord Carrington and Lady Carrihgton being among 
the distinguished audience. No detailed description 
can now be attempted of the grand organ erected by 
Messrs, Hill & Son of London, which, possessing as 
it does 6 keyboards and 126 stops, is the largest in 
the world. Mr, Best, who had been for some months 
in Sydney awaiting the completion of the instrument, 
included in the programme of the first recital a Con- 
cert Overture in C major, specially composed by 
himself, with the view to bring out the full powers of 
the instrument, especially the great pedal reed of 
64 feet sounding length, which is to be found in this 
instrument alone. 

It was a matter for congratulation that the acoustic 
properties of the hall, when crowded, proved satisfac- 
tory; though on more recent occasions, when smaller 
audiences have been present, a disagreeable reverbera- 
tion has been apparent, interfering with the proper 
effect of rapid passages, both vocal and instrumental. 
The subsequent recitals, which were open to the 
public, were attended by an average of from 4000 to 
5000 persons; and so great was the interest and 
enthusiasm evoked by the performances of Mr. Best, 
that on more than one occasion even the available 
standing room was not sufficient to meet the demands 
of those who wished to hear the organ, and many 
hundreds were unable to obtain admission. 

The revival of the concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society was brought about by the completion of the 
Centennial Hall. The first work selected for per- 
formance was Handel’s ‘‘ Judas Maccabeeus,” and on 
the 20th. of August this work was presented, with a 
chorus and orchestra numbering 350 performers. The 
principal soloists were Miss Annie Montagu, Mrs. 
Vanderveer Green, Mr. Charles Turner, and Mr, F. 
J. Hallewell. Mr. Best at the organ was a ‘‘host in 
himself,” and in the accompaniments to the recitatives, 
and asa background for the orchestra, used the in- 
strument with telling effect, contributing in no small 
degree to the success of the performance. The prin- 
cipals were efficient, and the chorus and orchestra 
acquitted themselves with great credit under the 
baton of Signor Roberto Hazon, the conductor of the 
Society. Owing to the fact that many were unable 
to gain admission at this performance, it was decided 
to repeat the oratorio, with the same chorus, or- 
chestra, and principals, at popular prices, and the 
hall was a fortnight later again crowded to its utmost 
capacity, 

On Saturday afternoon, 3oth August, a series of 
orchestral concerts was inaugurated. This was the 
practical outcome of a meeting of leading musicians 
and amateurs held earlier in the year, at which 
Messrs. G. Norton Russell and W. Carl Fischer 
were appointed joint honorary secretaries and: trea- 
surers of a committee for the organisation of the con- 
certs, The orchestra numbers some 60 performers, 
with Signor Hazon as conductor, and a very high 
standard of performance has been attained’ by the 
forces under his control. The most important ‘works 
performed up to the present time have been’ the 
‘* Eroiea” Symphony of Beethoven and the ** Lenore” 





Symphony of Raff. Miss Lilian Tree and Mons. 
C. Deslouis.have appeared as vocalists, and Madame 
Charbonnet Kellermann has been heard in the piano- 
forte Concerto in G minor of Mendelssohn. Unfortun- 
ately these concerts have not met with the amount 
of support which their artistic merit deserves, and it 
is probable that after the series of ten concerts at 
present arranged for, the performances will lapse. 
This result is due greatly to the fact that the con- 
certs are of necessity held in the afternoons, the 





members of the band being to a large extent engaged 
in theatre orchestras during the evenings. awd 
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explain away the misnomer? The tour, I believe ] 
am correct in saying, is preparatory to the despatch 
of a party of Welsh vocalists for an extended! togr 
in the- Aastralian ‘Colonies. ‘The similar American 
venture a year or two ago was eminently successful, 

WELsH MusIC MORE ARTISTIC THAN Scorcy 

OR IRISH. 

The Daily Telegraph recently contained a leading 
article which may have escaped the notice of readers 
of the Vagazine. I may therefore be excused. for 
quoting the appended excerpt :— 

Welsh music, with which the Cornish melodies are said to 


On 18th August Cowen’s Old ingen Idyll, ¢* St have much in common, is undeniably more artistic than that of 


John’s Eve,” was performed by the University Musi- 
cal Society, under the direction of Herr Hugo Alpen. | 
The work, which is dedicated to the people of Mel- 
bourne by the composer, created a very favourable 
impression at this, its first performance, in Sydney. 

n the month of seam en Mr. Santley made. two 
appearances in Sydney. On the first occasion he | 
sang at a charity concert organised by Madame 
Christian. Associated on this occasion with the dis- 
tinguished baritone and Madame Christian were Miss 
Colbourne Baber, soprano; Mons. Henri Kowalski, 
piano; Mons. Horace Poussard, violin; and Mr. 
Charles Huenerbein, accompanist. On the 22nd of 
September Mr. Santley made his final appearance in 
Sydney in conjunction with the artists just named. | 
On the 9th of September the Metropolitan Lieder- 
tafel gave a concert of a miscellaneous character, 
including a chorus composed for the Society by its 
recently appointed conductor, Signor Hazon. The 
Sydney Liedertafel, which is the senior organisation, 
having celebrated its jubilee in June last, on the 24th 
of September gave a very fine rendering of Mendels- 
sohn’s music to the ‘* Antigone” of Sophocles, under 
the direction of Mr. J. A. Delany. 

On the 8th of October the Philharmonic Society 
erformed Haydn's ‘‘ Seasons,” with Miss Lilian 
Tree, Mr. Armes Beaumont, and Signor Buzzi as 
principals, and Mr. Alex. Rea at the organ. Madame 
Patey, Mr. Patey, and Mr. Best were amongst the 
audience on this occasion. 

Madame Patey, whose concerts here recently came 
to a conclusion, ‘was associated with Miss Bertha 
Rossow, a young Victorian soprano; Mr. Austin T. 
Craven, tenor; and Mr. Patey. Mr. J. Lemmoné, 
a flautist of exceptional ability, and Miss Naylor, as 
accompanist, completed the concert party. 

At the earlier concerts, which were held in the 
Centenary Hall, the attendance was by no means large, 
but afterwards, as the people began to recognise the 
merits of the great artist who was amongst them, and 
especially at the later concerts in the Centennial Hall, 
the audiences were more proportionate to the im- 
portance fof the occasion. Throughout the utmost 
enthusiasm was displayed by those who were present, 
and Madame Patey, whose name appeared three 
times upon the programme at each concert, was on 
each occasion compelled to gratify the emphatic 
demands for an encore. 

The Philharmonic Society have secured the services 
of Madame Patey for two performances of the 
‘* Messiah,” to be given at Christmas. 

On 25th October a new Society—The Sydney 
Choral and Orchestral Society—made its first appear- 
ance under the direction of, Mons. Kowalski. On 
this occasion the programme was of a miscellaneous 
character, though in the future it ig the intention of 
this Society to produce larger work of a high class. 

A. J. WADDINGTON, 


OWefoR Meme. 
and Mudinge. 


BY ‘‘AP THOMAS.” 
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A WeLsH-Composer’s CANTATA, 
ESSRS. NOVELLO & CO. are in the act 
of publishing Mr. David Jenkins’ cantata 
‘*David and Saul.” It will, I under- 
stand, be shortly performed by Mr. 
Venables’ South London Choir, probably with the 
assistance of several Welsh male vocalists, 
On Tour. 

A small party, styling themselves the ‘‘Cardiff 
Prize Choir,” are touring in the provinces under the 
management of Mr. J. J. Benwell, of London, with 
that success which has invariably attended the’ 
previous visits of Welsh vocalists to English towns. 
As far as I can gather, two or three oftly of the party’ 
hail from the Welsh Metropolis, It is’ therefore 
somewhat difficult to see how they can justify the 








title of the ‘‘ Cardiff Prize Choir.” Can Mr. Benwell 


the Scotch or the Irish, and on that account, according to 
Pencerdd Gwalia, one of the most eminent of living Cymric 
bards, it may appear more modern to the superficial observer, 
To those, however, who are acquainted with the national 
instrument of Wales, with its perfect diatonic scale, this 
apparent inconsistency disappears. Another great musical 
authority, the late Dr. Crotch, was of opinion that British and 
Welsh music might be considered as one, since the original 
British music, with its composers and executants alike, was 
driven into Wales. ‘It must be acknowledged,” added this 
learned writer, ‘‘that the regular measure and diatonic scale of 
the Welsh music is more congenial to the English taste in 
general, and appears at first more natural to experienced 
musicians than those of the Irish and Scotch. Welsh music not 
only selicits an accompaniment, but, being chiefly composed for 
the harp, is usually found with one ; and, indeed, in harp tunes 
there are often solo passages for the bass as well as for the 
treble. It often resembles the scientific music of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and there is no probability 
that this degree of refinement was an introduction of later 
times.” In the Principality itself, there appears to be a con- 
sensus of opinion respecting the community of origin of British 
and Welsh Music. 


A D1InNER-HourR CONCERT FOR WORKING MEN, 


The Rev. A. R. Ezard, pastor of the Hannah Street 
Congregational Chapel, Cardiff Docks, is evidently 
a firm believer in the truth of the axiom, “Nothing 
venture, nothing win.” He has therefore entered 
upon a novel and bold, though extremely interesting 
experiment — the inauguration of weekly dinner- 
hour free concerts for the working-men of the 
docks, in the very heart of which the chapel is 
situated. Three concerts only have been held up to 
the time I write, but there is no mistaking the fact 
that Mr. Ezard’s new departure in philanthropy is 
meeting with the greatest possible success, and that 
the men greatly appreciate the efforts made to relieve 
the monotony of their daily toil. Mr. Ezard, now 
that the scheme is fairly afoot, has no lack of sup- 
porters and helpers. - The concerts are therefore 
always interesting and enjoyable. Interviewed, Mr. 
Ezard explained that the movement was first sug- 
gested to his mind by ‘seeing the men at the docks 
during their dinner-hour sitting about on steps, piles of 
timber, and the like, and getting their midday meals 
in all weathers in the open air. If the men cared to 
support the movement, he would be prepared to 
supply them during the concerts with tea or coffee at 
the price at which they were sold in the coffee 
taverns. The workmen who attended would not be 
expected to do anything but listen quietly and refrain 
from smoking. ‘They could come just as they left 
their work.” The project, to my mind, is worthy of 
extensive imitation. 


THE Pity OF IT. 

When Sarasate was “billed” to appear at Cardiff, 
will it be credited that some gawky actually walked 
into the shop of Messrs. Newman & Sons, the local 
agents, and in all ‘imnocence inquired whether the 
magician of the violin was not a juggler! Ob, the pity 
of such crass ignorance. Unlike Patti, it can truth- 
fully be said, that Senor Sarasate came, saw, 
conquered, alike at Swansea asin the sister town. The 
houses were not full at either place—an unusual 
occurrence for a Sarasate ~Concert—but if they 


lacked in numbers, the audiences certainly made 


amends in their enthusiasm, about which there was 
no mistake. Here are a few overheard criticisms: 
‘* Well, I never thought the fiddle was % res 

and so wonderful an instrument.”  “‘ As the heavens 
are high above the earth, so is Sarasate’s playing 
high above all violinists 

**Music—music has a tale to 


extravagance of diction—there i 

but, like that other and greater gospe 

it is so'often overlaid by cant and bad performance 
that sometimes one is tempted’ to doubt whether 
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there is any such thing as a gospel at all.” Was it 
not too bad, though, for that critical critic “‘ Zetus” to 
liken some of the virtuoso’s notes to t * mewlings 
ofan expiring cat”? Has oe "ever enjoyed the 
“ mewlings of an expiring cat,” or is the ‘simile but 
another freak of his vivid imagination? But there, 
“Zetus” is nothing if not bold and original. 


WELSH OPERA ON TOUR, 


Last month I briefly referred to the collapse of the 
Welsh National Opera Company. I have since been 
favoured with the subjoined criticism of the tour from 
one who is well ‘‘in the know ” :— 


Dr. Joseph Parry's charming opera “‘ Arianwen” was pro- 
duced at the Theatre Royal, Cardiff, on June 3, 1890, before a 
crowded and critical house. Long before the curtain descended 
on the first act, the most cynical of critics forgot their sting, and 
the applause of a generous audience continued long after the 
principal artists had bowed their acknowledgment. Indeed, 
so enthusiastic were the people in front, that the opera could 
make no further progress until the composer and Mr. Fletcher, 
the lessee of the theatre, had appeared before the footlights in 
answer to a loud call from the audience. The press were 
equally generous in praise, and the opera was declared to be a 
complete artistic success, Never, in my experience, has a 
company started on tour under such favourable circumstances. 
Wales has been called “‘The Land of Song,” and surely an 
opera so rich in musical numbers, and rendered by the sweetest 
voices in the Principality, ought in each town to have repeated 
the brilliant success they achieved in the premier theatre of 
Wales. But—and now comes the disagreeable part of my article 
—‘Arianwen” did not make the glorious success anticipated. 
Inone town—Neath—a melodrama of the ordinary modern type, 
played by a mediocre company, attracted much larger audi- 
ences than the now defunct Welsh National Opera Company. 
This, very naturally, leads one to ask these questions—“‘ Are 
the Welsh patriotic?” and ‘‘Are these children ‘O Wlad y 
Gan’ really a music-loving people?” ‘To these questions I can 
find but one answer, and J say emphatically ‘“‘Yes.” This 
leads to another, and a-very disagreeable question—‘‘ Why has 
‘Arianwen’ gone off the road?” and. if the Welsh are really 
patriotic and music-loving, Why at the town I have mentioned 
could the manager of a third-rate melodramatic company boast 
of being better supported than “ Arianwen”?. The opera has 
gone off the road because the tour rendered no profit to the 
manager, and the third-rate dramatic company received better 
patronage than ‘‘ Arianwen,” for the simple reason that their 
visit was known by better advertisements. I do not think Dr. 
Parry acted wisely in trusting the entire management of so 
important and expensive a company to a young man having no 
experience in conducting tours. Mr. Mendy Parry is no doubt 
an excellent musician, but it requires years of experience to 
pilot an operatic company safely past the dangerous shoals of 
failure that are plentiful in a “‘ fit-up” tour. 

The company travelled too often—four, five, and six times a 
week ; and although the business done was excellent, the greater 
part of the money went in railway fares, hall rents, carting, 
bill-posting, and printing. This rapidity of movement was 
inexcusable. ‘‘ Arianwen” would bear repetition; indeed, 
wherever the opera was billed for two or three nights, business 
was invariably far better on the second or third than on the first 
night. 

Again, the tour had not been properly booked. At the last 
moment a telegram would be sent engaging a hall, and the visit 
announced only a couple of days before the arrival of the 
company. Under these conditions it is not to be wondered 
that business was not good. Circulars were not sent to the 
better or richer class—a trivial matter in itself, butit is by attention 
to these little details that a business man secures good houses. 
Advertisements were not inserted in the two great daily papers 
of the Principality announcing the dates and: places to be 
Visited—a fatal mistake, for #he paying audience comes from 
Newspaper readers, who have no time or inclination to read 
window bills, 

Had Mr. Fletcher, the lessee of the Theatrg Royal, Cardiff, 
sent the opera on tour, or accompanied ‘‘ Arianwen” on her 
travels, a very different and far more pleasant story might be 
told, Dr. Parry must not feel despondent over the fiasco. His 
charming music has been appreciated by th ds of. his 
countrymen, ‘‘ Arianwen” has been a great artistic success, 
and under a more experienced manager would have rendered 
the composer a very handsome profit. 
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ERHAPS many who cannot themselves read 
how the musical world of Berlin. goes on, 
may feel interested to know.. It is, of 

_' | Course, a-well-known fact that Berlin artists, 
*t, in other words, artists who have passed through 
the hands of the critics here, are of a, first-class quality, 


4% the standard of music. is. very high, Perhaps no | 


Other town can offer such 3 quantity of concerts of 
the same quality, and, at, the same. prices as Berlin. 

we have, on an, average, four or five concerts 
‘ery evening. I will first state that it is not my 








intention to make a list’ of all the artists who come 
here and give a recital and are off again, My wish is 
to give a short notice of the music that goes on 
regularly through the concert season, First, let us 
consider the Opera House. As a building, our 
Opera House, in spite of its huge, Royal box, is far 
behind. many other German opera houses. The 
répertoire, however, is the great poiut.;. they have a 
very large and good répertoire, including Wagner's 
“* Gotterdammerung,” ‘‘ Rheingold,” ‘‘ Siegfried,” 
‘“‘ Walkiire,” “‘Tristan and Isolde,” ‘“ Fliegende 
Hollander,” ‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘Tannhiuser;” Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘ Fidelio ;” Marschner’s ‘‘ Der Vampyr ;” 
the gems of Mozart, Weber, Gounod, Meyer- 
beer, Goldmark, and many others too numerous to 
mention. These are put on the stage, musically 
and decoratively, in a first-class style. The Opera 
House is open, as a rule, from 5 to 7 every evening 
in the week, There is a large hall in the building 
(used at opera time as a‘refreshment room and 
promenade between acts). Symphonic concerts are 


“given by the opera orchestra at periods through the 


winter. 

We will now turn to another very popular orchestra 
—the Philharmonic—said to be, perhaps, the finest 
in Germany. They give three concerts every week 
during the season—on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Saturdays. At those concerts one may be sure of a 
great musical treat. A specimen of a programme of one 
of their ordinary concerts is given below :— 


: Part I. 
‘‘War March of the Priests,” «  « « , Mendelssohn. 
Overture from “Fidelio,” . . » «+ Beethoven. 
‘*Des Tod und das Madchen,” » . « #%Schudert. 
(Variations for String Orchestra.) 
‘Die Koning en von Sabe,” - 0 e« Goldmark. 


Part II. 
* 4812 Overture Solennelle,” - « « Tschaikowsky. 
‘6 Carneval Russe ” (for Flute and Orchestra), C. Cardi. 
¢6 Meditation,” e ° . ° . e Gounod. 
Scene from “‘Tannhauser,” . .« «. e Wagner. 


Part III. 


Overture, ‘‘Wilhelm Tell,” . . . «© Rossing. 
“Ungarische Liedes" (Violin and Orchestra), H. Crust. 


Prize Song, “ Die Meistersinger,” ec « Wagner, 

Ballet Music from ‘‘ Robert le Diable,” . - Meyerbeer. 
Part IV, 

Overture, . F . : ee ee Bouldiew 

* Dodelinette Schlummerlied,” .  iilee Gounod. 

Liebeslied aus ‘‘ Ou Sturm,” ay re Taubert. 

** Trot de Cavalerie,” . ‘ ° e . Rubinstein. 


This will be seen to be an excellent programme. 
The prices are — Saal, 75 pfennigs (abonnement, 60 pf.) 
(about 9d.) ; Saal Loge, 1s. ; Mittel Balcony, 18. 3d. 
At those concerts the popular place is the Saal. 
At all the concerts the hall is arranged with tables 
and chairs, and refreshments are sold. Many may 
rather fancy this looks like a kind of ‘‘ band”’ playing 
in a ‘‘beer-house,” but from a German point of view 
it is quite another thing. The attendants are very 
quiet during the performance ; and if the concert loses 
thus its ‘‘classical” look, it takes on a comfortable 
one, and does away with all stiffness. 

While the Philharmonic orchestra give, as I have 
said, concerts on three days a week, the other days 
they have generally some other extra concert; in 
fact, they play almost ‘every evening. Then,’ at some 
of the above (ordinary popular concerts), they bring 
an extra soloist, on which occasions the hall is very 
crowded. Otto Hegner played at one. I now add 
a programme of one of these extra concerts ; on this 
occasion the soloist was Professor Barth, one of the 
principal professors. of pianoforte in the ‘‘ Hoch 
Schule.” 

H Part I. 


Overture to‘'Nedea,”. . . . « Bargiel.. 
Concerto B, Op. 83, for Piano and Orchestra, Brahms. 
Allegro non troppo. Andante. 
Allegro Appassionata. Allegretto Grazioso. 


Part II. 


Overture, ‘‘ Tannhauser,” =. « Wagner. 


- Waltz, from the Suite for String Orchestra, . Tschatkowsky. 
Weber. 


Concertstiick in Finoll for Klavier, .° . 

: eat... Part HI. 
Overture,‘‘Lenore HI,” . se a | Beethoven. 
“Abendlied,” «we fw te = Sthumann. 
Twelfth Rhapsodic, . - «. +. « Lésst. 


This feast cost 9d. for the ordinary places. 





I must now turn to the most important concerts— 

Through the” season, at intervals of about two 
weeks, Biilow conducts the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
when we get all the pick of soloists. 

The standard of the orchestra and of the concerts 
goes without saying when Bulow takes it in hand. 

These concerts are of course more expensive—but 
every seat is bought up long before ; at the rehearsal, 
which is public, the tickets at 2s. are often bought up. 

The conductor of this orchestra is Herr-Gustav F. 
Kogel. 

I will now turn to the’ Concert Haus. This is a 
large hall ‘where concerts are given every évening 
by an orchestra of ‘seventy performers ;- twelve of 
whom are also soloists. : 

The prices of admission are the same—or nearly 
so—as the Philharmonic, 


This orchestra is not considered so good as the - 


Philharmonic orchestra. They have also, however, 
fine programmes. The one I give was for the 
Mendelssohn Night. 


Part I. 
1, Overture, ‘Calm Sea,” ed 
Andante and Scherzo from the Octett. 
(String Orchestra.) 


Concert fiir Violine. 
Part II. 

Scotch Symphonie. 

‘Part III. 
Overture, ‘‘ Midsummer Night's Dream.” 
Nocturne, ” ” ”» 
Scherzo, , ” w ” 
Hochzeits Marsch, ” ” ” 


In this Concert Haus, as in the Philharmonic, 
refreshments and beer are sold. 
The conductor is Herr Meyder. 
We will now go on to the Kammer music; the 
principal are the Quartett—_, 
*Joachim, . : 
*Dr, Ahna,. ‘ Second Violin. 
*Dr. Wirth, . fe Lie Bratsche. 
*Hausman, e ° * ’Cello. 


First Violin, 


These concerts are given periodically through the 
season—the names of the players being sufficient 
voucher for the quality of the music. I need’ pass no 
comment. “ 

The other important Kammer musik party is— 


Barth, e ° r) . e Klavier, »® 
Dr. Ahna, . ° > ° Violin, 
Hausman, ., init : ’Cello. 

(All Professors at the Hoch Schule). 


I give the programme of the second concert— 


TrioinC minor, . . « «© -« Mendelssohn. 
Violin Sonata, ean eS Handel. 
Barcarolle and Scherzo for Violin,. . . Sfohr. 
Kakadu Var fiir Trio, . . «© 2 Beethoven. 
Quartett Es. + «© © «© « « Schumann, 
(Viola--Herr Kelle, a pupil at the Hoch Schule.) 


The tickets for this cost ts., 1s. 6d , 2s, 

There are, of course, many other orchestras and 
Kammer musik parties performing here, but I have 
mentioned what must be consideted the principal. 
The orchestra of the pupils of the Hoch Schule (under 
Professor Joachim) I hope to mention in a future 
article on the Hoch Schule... I have avoided speaking 
of piano recitals, etc., as the number of these and 
vocal concerts is so great that I could not find space 
to speak of a tenth of them. 

I hear, however, that among the players this 
winter will be Sophia Menter. 

As was mentioned in the Magasine of Music, 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust’s Verdammniss ” will be given here. 
I believe that the. concert will take place about the 
15th December, and will be’ given by the ‘‘ Wagner 
Verein,” the orchestra being the Philharmonic. 
The almost innumerable number of concerts, etc., 
which are announced makes me think it better to 
omit them all, as all seem so good. I will conclude 
the article, hoping at some future time again to come 
before the readers of the Magazine of Music with an 
article on the famous Berlin Hoch Schule. 

- Harry A. THOMSON, 





* All these are Professots in the Konigliche Hoch Schule of 
Music. , 
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A YOUTHFUL violinist, Fraulein Irene von Brenner- , 


berg, has appeared with great success in Vienna. 
She is said to have aroused the interest of the public 


by her excellent technique, fine tone, and expressive | 
playing. She is seventeen years of age, and has | 
‘been trained in Vienna and Paris. 


** * 


MADAME PAULINE Lucca takes her farewell of | 


the German public shortly, After singing at Munich, 

Erfurt, Magdeburg, Posen, and Warsaw, her last 
appearance is to be at Vienna. 
*“* * 

MADAME WILT, of the Imperial Opera of Vienna, 

who retires from the stage, has given a sum of 100,000 

florins to found bursaries for young students at Vienna 


and Grau. 
* kk * 


DURING Massenet’s visit to Vienna, his ‘* Manon” 
and the ‘‘ Cid” have been performed there with great 


success, 
see 


Liszt’s “Saint Elizabeth” has been produced at 
Mannheim and at Cologne, and very favourable 
accounts are given of the performance in both cases. 
The new Choral Society of Bayreuth, under the 
direction of Herr Julius Kniese, presented the same 
work at their first concert. 

** * 

Gounop’s “‘ Romeo and Juliet” has been repre- 

sented one hundred times at Vienna. 
* * * 

Tue young violinist, Henri Marteau, has been 
playing in Berlin, and is said to have developed in 
every way since his first appearance there at the age 
of twelve—four years ago. .He made a great effect 
by his playing of Mendelssohn’s Concerto, a Romance 
of Paul Viardot, and .a Caprice. of Paganini. His 
technique is described as perfectly wonderful, and 
his tone as round, warm, and expressive, though not 
very large. In short, he is placed in the front rank 
among living violinists, The highest hopes are ex- 
pressed for his future career. 

** * 
Herr EvGEN Gura’s success has also been very 


great. His singing is described as a lesson, not only 


to his fellow-singers, but also to pianists and violin- | 


ists, the simplicity and natdralness of his style being 
highly praised. 
* Ok OK 
Tue Allgemeine Musth-Zeitung gives a notice of 
the first performance in Berlin (excepting a single one 
in 1842) of Berlioz’ ‘‘ Faust,” by the Wagner Society 
on the 28th of November. The soloists were Frau 
Herzog, Herr Rottsmuhl, and Herr Blauvaert. The 
hope is expressed that this first performance in Berlin, 
so long delayed, may not be the last. 
; * * OK 
Tue next year’s gathering of the German musical 
societies is to be held in Berlin during the first week 


of June. 
4 * * * 


A most interesting set of Orchestral Concerts has 
been begun in Leipzig by Dr. Hermann Kretschmer, 
the music director of the University. These are in- 
tended primarily to illustrate a course of lectures on 
the history of music. At the first concert were given 
works by Montevordi, Scarlatti, Bach, Handel, and 
Rameau. Later we have Symphonies by Haydn, 
Eberl, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Kalliwoda, 
Berlioz, Schumann, Brahms; Overtures by Cheru- 
bini, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn ; the Introduction 
and Finale from “ Parsifal ;” Liszt’s Symphonic Poem, 
‘* Tasso ;" violin concertos by Beethoven and Spohr, 
and the B major pianoforte concerto of Brahms. 

** * 


Not very well known to English readers is the name 
of Anton Eberl, in the above list of composers, 
Eberl was born on the 13th of June 1766, at Vienna ; 
he was an excellent pianist, and as a boy attracted 
the attention of Gluck. He was a friend of Mozart, 
and, like the latter, made various concert tours. He 






‘January, 1891, : 





composed, besides. two operas, symphonies, con- 
, certos, chamber music of various kinds, and variations 
| for the pianoforte, some of these last having been 
| originally published as Mozart’s compositions. 
| He died in 3807. . 

i * * * 
HERREN. ALFRED and HEINRICH GRUNFELD 
| (pianist and ’cellist) have accepted an engagement for 
1891, to give sixty concerts in America, | 

ee 

In Berlin, all places of entertainment seated for 
| more than 400 persons must be lighted by electricity. 

* * * 

THE performance by the Berlin Philharmonic 
Choir of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Christus” (an unfinished 
work intended to complete the series of his oratorios) 
was extremely interesting. The first part of the 
oratorio describes the birth of Curist—the second His 
Passion. The chorus singing. was very fine. On the 
same evening, ‘‘ Acis and Galatea” was also given, 
with new instrumentation by Felix Mottl, written in 


bass, and two oboes, but much fuller. 
* * * 

AT the Opera House in Dresden, Gluc’x’s 
** Alceste” has been given, forming the concluding 
work of the series brought out since the hundredth 
anniversary of the death of this great master in 1887. 

** * 

IT is announced that the next year’s Silesian 
Music Festival is to be held at Gorlitz on the 7th, 
8th, and 9th of June, under the direction of Professor 
Dr. Wiillner of Cologrie. 

ee ee 


engaged on a comic opera, ‘‘ Falstaff.” 
* * * 


A NEW lyrical drama, by M. Alfred Veil, is about 
to be produced at the: San Carlos: Theatre, Lisbon, 
containing, it ts said, a bdllet which represents the 
struggle between the angels of light and the dis- 
obedient spirits, from ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 

* * 

M. BENJAMIN GODARD’s music to M. J. Fabre’s 
‘* Jeanne d’Arc,” to be produced in Paris shortly, is 
| said to be very charming. An ‘‘ Angelus,” sung by 





which Jeanne.sings aJone,—the ‘‘ Ballad de Jean 
Renaud,” sung by: the minstrels assembled at the 
court of the French king,—and a ‘‘ Marche du Sacre” 
| in the Cathedral of Rheims, are described as specially 
fine. 





* * 


On the occasion of the grand performance of 
‘‘Carmen” at the Opera Comique on the 11th 
| December, in honour of the memory of Bizet, and in 
| aid of the monument to be erected to the much- 
| lamented composer, the theatre was decorated with 
| flowers and gobelin tapestries, and the soldiers of the 
| Republican Guard lined the staircase and the interior 
| of the theatre. The demand for seats was very 
| great, and large prices was given for tickets. Among 
the audience were a great number of notable persons. 
Mdlle. Galli-Marie was the Carmen, MM. Jean de 
Reszké and Lassalle took the parts. of José and 
Escamillo, The fine band of the Republican Guard 
played in the foyer between the acts. Altogether the 
performance was a great success, and the receipts 
reached the large sum of 42,000 francs. 
se 


the most important though not one of the best 
known, of modern French composers. M. Julien 
Tiersot, in Le, Ménestrel, gives a very appreciative 
notice of his life and work. He was a most: in- 
defatigable worker. He was organist at the church 
of Sainte Clotilde, and his improvisations were mar- 
vellous. His pupils were numerous and distinguished. 
Among them we may mention the names of Mdlle. 
Augusta Holmes, Camille Benoit, Thomé, Rousseau, 
Tolbecque, Raymond Bonheur, Rouher, A. de Cas- 
tillon, Mme. Renaud-Maury, etc. The list of his 
works is truly astonishing, when we are told that he 
taught all day long, and sometimes could only find 
time to compose during the night. He is succeeded 





the style of the original accompaniment, for violins, 


FROM, Milan comes the announcement that Verdi.is | 


the peasants of Domremy, between the verses of 


THE death is announced of M. César Franck, one of 





as professor of the organ and of improvisation at the 
Paris Conservatoire by M, Ch. M. de Widor, and as 
organist of Sainte Clotilde by his'‘pupil M. Gat 
Pierné, who gained the “Grand Prix de Rome” sn 
| the first prize for organ at the Conservatoire, Thete 
| were nearly fifty, competitors for this organistship, ' 
* * * 


EMANUELE MvuzZ10, the friend and the only pupil 
of Verdi, isdead. He was well known asa composer 
as a chef d’orchestre, and also as a professor of singing, 
Miss Clara Kellogg was one of his pupils, 

* *k * ' 

HERR WALDEMAR MEYER played at the Concordia 
| Club (Vienna) on 23rd November, and gained 
| enormous applause. The Viennese press pronounce 
| him to be the best violin player who has been heard 
| in Vienna for many years, both as regards beauty and 
| fulness of tone, and characteristic interpretation, 

* * * 


A NEW opera, entitled ‘* Bug-Jargal,” the libretto 
| founded upon Victor Hugo's romance, has'lately met 
| with considerable success at’ Rio de Janeiro. The 
| composer is a native of Brazil, Mr. Gama Malchez, 

ee * i 

Liszt’s ‘¢ St. Elizabeth” was recently brought out 
as an opera both atCologne'(under Miihldorfer) and 
at Carlsruhe (under Mottl), upon the eve of Liszt’s 
birthday. At Carlsruhe the performance was 
honoured by the presence of Cosima Wagner, 
Liszt's daughter, and of a large party of distinguished 
persons from Bayreuth. It is added that a scheme is 
contemplated for producing at Carlsruhe during some 
| holiday season, as.a kind of lesser Wagner festival, 














| those works of Wagner which are not considered 
suitable for the theatre at Bayreuth. : 
* * * 


ABouT thirty Volkslieder of the sixteenth century 
have been discovered at Zwickau, in an old library, 


* * * 

ANOTHER FEMALE CoMPOSER.—A young pupil of 
the Musical Institute of Florence, Palmira Orso by 
name, has composed a “patriotic hymn,” and is to 
conduct her own work on its production at the Pag- 
liano Theatre of that city. The words of the hymn 
are by the father of Miss Orso, and consist of a 
glorification of the acts and the reign of Victor 
Emanuel II, 

* * * 

AN international electrical exhibition is to be held 
this year at Frankfort, at which music is to playa 
novel and an important part. A large number of tele- 
phones will be fitted up in the buildings, by means of 
which visitors will be enabled to hear, not only the 
concerts given in the Palmen-Garten, but also concerts 
at neighbouring towns, Homburg, Soden, Wiesbaden, 
etc., and it is even hoped to provide visitors with an 
opportunity of hearing the performances at the Opera 
Houses of Mannheim and Munich. 





* *K * 


A DuTCcH National Opera Company has established 
itself at Amsterdam, under the auspices of a wealthy 
amateur, Mr. J. G. de Groot, who for years past has 
laboured on behalf of the scheme, gathering together 
an efficient chorus and training individual voices 
solo parts, some of the latter being filled by members 
of the best society. It need scarcely be added that it 
can be at present only a question of opera sung 
Dutch, and that it will depend upon Dutch librettists 
and composers of the future to render the joung 
establishment a truly ‘‘ national ” one. 


* * * 


REPORTS continue to reach us concerning the 
disastrous condition of the Imperial Opera at ben 
The intendant, Herr Hochberg, has receatlyss 
pended the free admissions granted to artists, an¢™ 
Allgemeine Musikzeitung congratulates him on his 
determination to preserve young vo ists 
influences which would without doubt- prove the 
reverse of beneficial. Taking into consid 
low state of the opera in Paris and throughout 1%) 
the arguments in favour of subsidised theatres 
scarcely convincing, at any rate at present, 
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loetter from 
loiverpoof?. 


LIVERPOOL, December 1890. 


EAREST ALICE,—I have had ‘such a sur- 
feit of concerts and recitals during-the last 
four weeks, that I feel: perfectly charged 
with music, and even in my dreams I can 

no rest from overtures and symphonies. Never 
do I remember a time when St. Cecilia so entirely 
monopolised our leisure hours as she does at present. 
Rich and poor alike are being sedulously wooed by her 
yotaries ; and if Liverpudlians do not speedily become 
the most musical creatures on the face of the earth, 
have no one to blame but themselves. The 


Kyrle Society and other charities of that ilk are daily. 


giving free concerts in the poorest and most crowded 
parts of our city, to which the wretched and the care- 
wom eagerly flock. Mr, Jude, Mr. Argent, the 
People’s Orchestral Society, etc., are providing an 
abundance of musical treats. for those who, though 
their means be limited, are still able to buy theit 
pleasures ; while for the rich there is no lack of 


caterers,—with them it is simply a matter of selection. | 


Each day the front sheet of the daily papers is appro- 
priated by concert agents and managers announcing 
along list of “ to-night’s” entertainments. Soon the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company will furnish its quota to 
this “bill of fare.” I have just received their pro- 
spectus for the coming season, and the perusal of the 
feast of dainties in store for us makes. my mouth 
water, and I feel all eagerness for the advent of the 
ath inst., the day they commence. Among the 
novelties to be produced are ‘‘ The Huguenots,” in 
which Madame Georgina Burns, Miss Amanda 
Fabris, Miss Kate Drew, Messrs. Leslie Crotty, 
Runcio, Abramoff, etc., are announced to appear ; 
Donizetti’s ‘‘ Daughter of the Regiment,” with Mdlle. 
Zélie de Lussan in the title rdle ; a grand production 
of Meyerbeer’s spectacular opera, ‘‘ The Prophet,” in 
which the parts of Jean of Leyden (the Prophet) and 
Bertha, his betrothed, will be taken by Mr. Barton 
M‘Guckin and Miss Amanda Fabris, while Fides, 
the mother of Jean, will be impersonated by Madame 
Lablache, the well-known operatic singer, who has 
tecently established herself as a teacher in our midst, 
and who has joined the Opera Company for the period 
of their visit to Liverpool; Balfe’s romantic opera 
“The Talisman,” or the ‘‘ Knight of the Leopard,” 
to be given for the first time on any stage in English, 
with’ Signor Francisco Runcio as Sir Kenneth 
(Knight of the Leopard), Mr. Leslie Crotty as 
Richard Coeur de Lion (King of England), Miss 
Amanda Fabris as Beréngaria,, his Queen, and 
Madame Georgina Burns as Edith Plantagenet ; 
Verdi's “La Traviata” (the Lady of the Caméllias), 
in which the chief character, Violetta Vallery, will 
be sustained by Madame Georgina Burns ; and last, 
but not least, “ Thorgrim,” the latest operatic work 
from the pen of Frederick Cowen, the first perform- 
ance of which will be conducted by the composer, 
aad in which Mdlle. Zélie de Lussan, Miss Kate 
Drew, Miss Jenny Dickerson, and Messrsé Barton 
M'Guckin, Leslie Crotty, Max Eugene, etc., will take 
part. Besides giving us the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with these novelties, Mr. Bruce holds 
out to us the hope of renewing our intimacy with 
several old friends, Auber’s ‘‘Fra Diavolo” is to 
be revived, with Malle. Zélie de Lussan as Zerlina 
and Mr. Barton M‘Guckin as Fra Diavolo; also 
Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” while ‘ Faust” is 
by be produced, with the addition of the Brocken 
“eene, a scene that has never yet been mounted on 
‘ny English stage, Now, is not this a tempting 
menu? and don’t you wish you could change places 
with your dear sister for a while, and possess your- 


oe all her tickets for the Royal Court Theatre? 
bs heed not smile disdainfully, and pretend you are 
site wee bit envious, because I know you are; 
Ra fear you should be tempted to break the 

commandment, I will cease talking about the 








. Piercy, and Mr. Brereton, and the work is called 





and turn to other subjects. 


Several events worthy of note have taken place 
| 


since last’ I wrote to you. Madame Valleria’s Con- 
cert in the Philharmonic Hall on the 2nd ‘inst. was | 
a great success. Although the programme boasted — 
of such noted names as Signor Foli, Madame Essipoff, 
Mr. Johannes Wolff, etc., the laurels ofthe evening | 
were won by a violoncellist whose cognomen is little 
known,--at least to an. English audience. © Herr 
Jules Klengel is certainly a master of his instrument. 
His wonderful playing ‘took ‘the Liverpool public 
quite by storm, ‘and I have never seen ‘more enthusi- 
asm evoked than was called forth by his marvellous. 
‘performance of an elfin dance by Popper, and a set 
of variations of his’ own composition... Genuine 
musical feeling, united with ‘the most wonderful’ 
technique, are the qualities which charm and electrify: 
‘his listeners ; in short, what Sarasate is on the violin, 
he is on the violoncello: : ‘ | 

Apropos of the famous Spanish artist, I promised | 
in my last letter to tell you some interesting little bits | 
about his American experiences: Although received) 
with the greatest cordiality wherever he went, he does | 
not look back upon his American visit with feelings of | 
unalloyed pleasure. The continuous travelling, with | 
its attendant discomforts, the immense. distances to 
be traversed, the extremes.of climate, all exercised a 
deleterious influence on the highly sensitive artist ; 
and he rejoiced from the bottom of his heart when he 
landed once more on the shores of Old England. 
Of course he received numerous tokens of admiration 
from Americans enchanted with his playing. He 
showed me an exquisite little gold watch and chain 
which had been presented to him. by the Spanish 
residents in the city of Mexico.» The watch, which is 
valued at’ £400, is set with thirty-two brilliants, and 
‘contains the most complicated and. most perfect 
mechanism ever enclosed . by ‘such a comparatively | 








small case. ‘The chain, which is also studded with | 
brilliants, is of most artistic workmanship, and. forms | 
a fitting complement to the lovely little timepiece. 
And now, to return to Liverpool news. ‘The Fifth 
Philharmonic Concert was one of the most enjoyable 
we have had this season. The principal artists were 
Madame Nordica and Mr. Leonard Borwick... The 
former is always assured of a hearty reception in our 
city, and on Tuesday evening she delighted her 
hearers with her dramatic rendering of Beethoven’s 
impassioned scena, ‘‘ Ah, Perfido.” She also appeared 
before us that evening in an entirely new light. We 
knew she shone as a highly talented singer, but that 
the gift of composition was. added to her many 
accomplishments we had yet to discover ; and great 
was our surprise to find a short ballad. by herself 
among the various items put down for her in the pro- | 
gramme. Of the pianist, Mr. Borwick, I should not 
like to give my decided opinion until I have heard 
him again, Suffice it to say that his technique is very 
good, and his playing gives one great pleasure. The 
Philharmonic Committee, with their usual dash and 
enterprise, have determined to give their subscribers 
an extra treat for Christmas, and at the next. concert, 
on the 23rd inst., we are to listen to a grand new 
work, one that has never been given before, and that 
while possessing the great charm of novelty is signed 
by a name that guarantees its worthiness to be heard ; 
just the kind of work for which this committee are 
always seeking. The artists who will take part in it 
are Miss Thudichum, Miss Eleanor Rees, Mr. Henry 





| 


‘*The Messiah,” by a Mr, Handel. A Happy New 
Year to you, darling ; a year full of joys innumerable, 
spent in the company of all you love and who love you ; 
and last, but not least, a year during which frequent 
glimpses of your dear face may be vouchsafed to your 
loving sister, NETTA. 





| tionate master’s hand and brain. 


Sir Gfarfea Hafve 
and fiié Orchestra 
in Glasgow. 


Y the. public-spirited generosity of a few 
gentlemen, an opportunity was given to 
Glasgow amateurs of hearing the finest band 
in the country. Many years of co-operation 
have welded eighty artists into one great artistic force, 
which, at the bidding of its conductor, turns this way 
and that, touches spirits with greatest delicacy to the 
finest issues, or thunders with the irresistible power 
of a conquering Prometheus. The unstinted praise 
of the band is the measure of blame for the Glasgow 
public. Like their Edinburgh cousins, ‘and without 
any apparent evidence of or necessity for the petty 
jealqusies which have so distinguished the behaviour 
of that artistic town to the Reid Concerts, the in- 
habitants of Glasgow turned on their heel. The 
beautiful St. Andrew’s Hall, so easily crammed to 
hear second-rate artists and: orchestras, or to see the 
antics of a mountebank conductor, was little more 
than half full on Saturday night, and the attendance 
was even worse on Friday. Oh, we dre a musical 
nation ! ' 
The very great number of engagements which the 
band is now fulfilling in various parts of the country 


‘was probably the cause of a certain lack of energy of 


which some critics complained on Friday night. After 


' the rest of Saturday, the® orchestra settled down to 


its work with the fiery mettle of a thoroughbred steed 
which needs all the skill and attention of an affec- 
With What tender 
pathos did they not sing Florestan’s sad memories 
and despair; the subdued excitement; Leonore’s 
alternate pulses of hope and fear! Again, we were 
thrilled with the trumpet of rescue as if by an un- 
expected deliverer ; and when Sir Charles’s wonderful 
violins attacked the rushing passage which heralds 
deliverance, admiration of the technical perfection 
was forgotten in the absorbing interest which Beet- 
hoven’s great overture can ever awaken and reawaken 
when it is in capable hands. 

The wistful heart of Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony—a real Schwanengesang—was feelingly por- 
trayed, and Wagner's “‘Triume” received a like 
delicate rendering, The fiery ‘‘Walkiirenritt ” proved 
as exciting as ever, and the ‘‘ Tannhiuser” overture 
made one long for a drop scene behind the orchestra 
instead of the organ. The overture was nearly 
encored! The Meistersinger Vorspiel would have 
made a more acceptable finale than the noisy overture 
to Rienzi. 

In all musical history there is no parallel to a 
conductor of Sir Charles Halld’s age resigning the 
baton to take his seat at the pianoforte—certainly not 
with the success which characterised his rendering of 
the ‘‘Emperor” Concerto, a great favourite of Hallé’s, 
The first movement was rather dignified than fiery in 
his hands, the adagio was exquisitely interpreted, and 
the last movement was played in his very best style 
altogether a noble and notable performance. 

Mr, Willy Hess, besides leading the violins with 
great spirit, vigour, and precision, played Saint-Saéns’ 
Rondo Capriccioso on Friday, and was very well 
received. ‘ 

The vocalist was Miss Liza Lehmann, who was 
enthusiastically welcomed and often encored. The 


programmes are subjoined :— 
Frida » November 21.—Overtures—‘‘ Anacreon ” 


and ‘‘ anthe,” ‘‘ Eroica” Symphony. Orchestral 


ltems—* des,” Nos. 9 and to (Dvorak), and 
‘* Rakoc arch,” from Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust.” Piano- 
THE committee of the Wednesday Popular Concerts | forte— Minuet and Gavotte from Raff’s Suite in E 


at Cambridge announces orchestral and chamber per- 
formances on 28th January, and 4th, 18th, and 25th 
February. At the chamber concert of 18th February, 
a new Pianoforte Quartet in E flat, by Dvorak, 
Op. 87, will be performed. This will be an occasion 
of special interest, unless the work is previously per- 
formed in London. We are pleased to note that 
there was no necessity to call upon the guarantee 
fund of last season, the receipts having covered the 
expenditure. - 


» 








flat, and Nocturne (G), Polonaise (A flat), Chopin. 
Violin—Rondo Capriccioso (Saint-Saéns). Songs— 
‘‘ Listen to the Voice of Love ” (Hook), ‘‘W lied” 
(Brahms), ‘‘ Madchenlied” (Meyer-Helmund). 
Saturday, November 22.— Qvertures—‘‘ Leonora,” 
‘* Tannhauser,” ‘* Rienzi,” Symphony in B minor 
(Schubert). Orchestra—‘‘ Traume,” ‘* Walkiirenritt ” 


(Wagner),: ‘*Emperor” Concerto. Pianoforte — 
‘* Abendstern” (Wagner- Liszt), ‘‘ Valse Caprice” 
(Schubert-Liszt). —** Still this Golden Lull” 


(F. Clay), “Les perles d’Or” (F. Thomé). 
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M. Gounop has recently been seriously ill of 
bronchitis, and at one time his life was despaired of. 
Happily, he is now out of danger, and is about to seek 
convalescence in the neighbourhood of Pont l’Eveque. 


** & : 


So marked has been the success of Mr. and Mrs. 
Iienschel’s vocal xecitals, that Princes’ Hall, where 
they have hitherto taken place, is now too small to 
accommodate their admirers. Under these pleasant 
circumstances, the artists have resolved to change the 
Jocale and go to St. James’s Hall, where two recitals 
will be given in February next. 

** * 


AN Italian Opera season will open at Covent 
Garden either towards the end of February or very 
early in March, at reduced prices. The grand season 
of the Royal Italian Opera will start in mid-May, 
when the De Reszkés, the Ravoglis, and, subse- 
quently, Lassalle and others will return. 


* * * 


PROFESSOR BRIDGE has decided to give a per- 
formance of his Worcester oratorio, ‘The Repentance 
of Nineveh,” in the nave of Westminster Abbey early 
in the spring. This, of course, will be as a part of a 
church service, but admission will be free, and thus 
music lovers of all classes will be able to hear Pro- 
fessor Bridge’s best sacred work. 


** * 


MoDERN English music, represented by Mr. Cowen’s 

‘* Scandinavian ” Symphony, has made its way to the 

Russian capital, that work having recently been per- 

formed in St. Petersburg by the Imperial Russian 

Musical Society, under the direction of Mr, Auer. 

Despite a strong and anti-English feeling, the sym- 
phony scored a brilliant success, 
** * 


Mr. F, H. CowEN is now engaged upon the altera- 
tions in and additions to ‘‘ Thorgrim,” in view of its 
production at Liverpool. The new numbers comprise 
a song for Olof, introduced at the close of her first 
duet with the hero, and a quartet for the leading 
characters, to be sung as a finale to the third act. 
Other changes, made as the result of experience in 
working the opera, are of minor importance. 


* * * 


PROFESSOR HERKOMER is now busy with the last 
act of his pictorial music play, ‘‘ Found,” and the 
work, in all probability, will soon be completed. As 
to breadth of design, loftiness of character, and scope 
for dramatic effects of various kinds, the new work 
will be found a great advance upon its predecessors, 

* * * 

‘Tue Royal Academy authorities have just adopted 
a minor but much-needed reform by appointing a lady 
as one of the professors. At the Royal College and 
the Guildhall School of Music the absurdity of train- 
ing women as teachers, and then forbidding them to 
teach at the institution at which they have studied, 
has always been recognised. Tenterden Street has 
now also reverted to the good old custom, and Miss 
Kate Steel, who was a pupil of Mr. Randegger, 
and is a highly gifted teacher, has accordingly been 
appointed a professor of singing. 

* ok OF 


THE trustees of the Mendelssohn Scholarship, at 
their last meeting, fixed the limit of age for candidates 
at twenty-two years, not twenty-two years and six 
months. It was also determined to regard only talent 
in composition as the essential qualification, Under 
these circumstances it is to be hoped that our more 
gifted youth will enter the lists and remove the 
reproach that, for some time past, no one talented 
enough for the honour has come forward, 

*_* 

SEVERAL of his admirers have decided to organise 
a banquet to Mr. Santley at the Hotel Métropole on 
his return from Australia. The dinner will probably 





be held early in the New Year, Mr, Santley leaving 
England early in March for a tour of the United 
States and Canada. 

* * * 

THE musical authorities at the Brompton Oratory 
have just done honour to an antique English composer 
and a venerable work of art by performing a mass 
composed by William Byrd, one of the greatest of 
our Elizabethan musicians, and fondly styled by his 
brother-artist, Morley, ‘‘ our Phoenix.” Three masses 
of this excellent composer were printed in his lifetime, 
and one (in:D minor), edited by the late Mr. E, F. 
Rimbault, was published by the now extinct Musical 
Antiquarian Society. The work sung at the Oratory 
has lately been issued by Novello & Co., after 
careful editing at the trustworthy hands of Mr. 
Barclay Squire and Mr. W. S. Rockstré. It has, 
we are informed, lain as good, or as bad, as lost for 
three centuries—a fact which makes the revival all 
the more important. Will not some concert-giving 
institution take up this ancient masterpiece and let 
curious amateurs hear it? 


* * * 


M. Sartnt SAENs has’ left Paris, and is now in 
Spain, ex route for the island of Ceylon, where he 
intends to spend the winter. When he returns in 
the spring, he intends to come to London to conduct 
the first performance of his opera, ‘* Ascanio.” 


** # 


IT is now definitely announced from Paris that M. 
Lamoureux’s orchestra’ is to be brought to England 
to give sixteen concerts in London and thirty-four 
performances in the provinces, from May to July 
next. Sixteen orchestral concerts will not make any 
very appreciable addition to the four or five hundred 
other musical entertainments given in London during 
the grand season. But our French friends are 
probably unaware that concert, and particularly 
orchestral concert, business is totally suspended in 
the provinces during the summer, and that, even if 
the Lamoureux performances were as good and the 
repertory as interesting. as Richter’s, they would 
not stand the smallest chance of attracting large 
audiences. Ten years ago, M. Lamoureux himself 
had some experience of the fact that English amateurs 
do not take very kindly to modern French symphonic 
music, 

* * O* 

IT is satisfactory to know that General Booth is 
not to have a monopoly of music at Exeter Hall. 
The College of Organists has become alive to the 
demand in the Western Central district for organ 
recitals of the first class, and some of their leading 
members, comprising most of the best players in the 
kingdom, have agreed to give performances on a new 
four-manual organ to be erected on the Exeter Hall 
orchestra. The concerts, which will include some 
vocal music, will be given after the New Year on 
Saturday evenings, at a nominal price, so as to attract 
all classes. 

** # 

THE popular performances of sacred music in 
Gloucester Cathedral have {been resumed for the 
season, and there was an immense attendance on the 
opening night. Choral pieces, vocal solos, organ 
music, and hymns, sung by ihe entire congregation, 
made up the programme as usual, and had an impres- 
sive effect. Were not cathedral authorities so slow 
to move, we should wonder why the example set at 
Gloucester is not generally followed. 


* ee 


MADAME Manrie Rozz has finished her successful 
concert tour, and will shortly, at Leeds, introduce a 
new song, ‘‘ The Soul’s Awakening,” specially com- 
posed for her by Mr. G. Percy Haddock. 


* * * 


THe OLpest ENGLIsH SonG,—At the recent 
meeting of the Library Association, the Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield, rector of Barkham, and hon. secretary to 
the Berks Archzological Society, read a paper on the 
literature and writers of Reading and district. He 
stated that it was a monk of Reading Abbey who 
wrote the most ancient English song, ‘‘Summer is 
y-comen in,” with musical notes attached, about A.D. 
1300. 





$$ 
WE understand that the authorities of 
University have offered the degree of Doo Bae 
to Antonin Dvorak, and that the 
Bohemian composer ‘has signified his willingness to 


accept it. This* will not be a repetition of the 


Brahms case, in which the person whom 
delighted to honour thought it scarce] 

to come over for the iactiag of the BP: a 
the Latin eulogies of the ‘Public Orator, and the 
Vice-Chancellor’s hand-shake.” ‘If our‘ tbe 
correct, the new Doctor: will: present. himself, tn 
perly clothed,” in June.next, the occasion be 
specially marked by a. performance of his “Stabe: 
Mater,” in which Madame, Albani and other eminent 
artists have promised to take part. The action of 


the University in this matter will, no doubt, be hi 


appreciated by the sensitive’ Bohemians, who ate s 
justly proud of their famous compatriot. - It ig an 
honour to them, to him, and, not: least, to Cambridge 
herself. ay 


eee : 
THE lectures which Professor Bridge, as the new 
Gresham Professor inaugurated at Gresham 
have already attracted a great deal of attention, The 
first lecture dealt with the past and future of the 
Gresham Professorship. -The lecture upon the subject 
of ‘‘ Mozart. as a teacher,”.was partly historical and 
partly technical, and among the things which Professor 
Bridge was able to exhibit was a series of MS, exer. 


.cises, with Mozart’s corrections, written while he was 


studying:under Mozart, by the Englishman Attwood, 
afterwards, in 1796, organist of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
and for two years before his death, in 1838, organist 
at the Chapel Royal. Professor Bridge. likewise 
introduced several MS. works by Mozart. Another 
lecture was on the subject of the “‘ Development of 
Fugue,” from Bach’s day to our own, One. of the 
most interesting discourses of the series was English 
instrumental music between the -death, in 1578, of Sir 
Thomas Gresham, founder of the Gresham Professor. 
ship, and the death, in 1695, of Henry’ Purcell, 
Professor Bridge’s predecessor as organist of West- 


. minster Abbey. The Elizabethan music was played 


upon a harpsichord and viols, Professor Bridge having 
secured a ‘chest of viols,’”’ while Purcell’s sonatas 
were played upon the harpsichord and strings. 

** * 


THE competition for the Sainton-Dolby prize took 
place at the Royal Academy of Music on December 
11. The examiners were Miss Hilda Wilson (in 
the chair), Miss Grace Damian, Mrs. Hutchinson, 
and Signor Arditi. There were twenty-two can- 
didates, and the prize was awarded to Miss Mary 
Hay. Miss Vina Galbraith, Miss Adela Bona, and 
Miss Lizzie Neal were very highly commended, 

* * * 


THE Misses Marianne ‘and Clara Eissler, who 
recently visited Gotha to play at a State concert, 
have returned laden with honours conferred by the 
Duke and Duchess, Miss Marianne having been 
appointed Court violinist, and her youug sister Court 
harpist. All who know these clever artists, or have 
heard them play, need no assurance that the musical 
ruler of Saxe-Coburg Gotha has exercised a wis 
discretion in making the appointment, 

** * ia 

‘NIKITA ” was recently presented at, Berlin with 
a gold medal by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. 


* * * 


A STATEMENT has already appeared with regard 
to the nomination of the distinguished French arts, 
M. Sauret, to the post of principal violin profess 
at the Royal Academy of Music. The institution 
in Tenterden Street is to be congratulated upon s 
admirable an appointment to. the duties once 
charged by Prosper Sainton, and upon the fact that 
the best violin school in Europe will still have * 
representative among its teachers. M. Sauret 5 
now, we believe, engaged at Berlin, and it is not 
expected that his services will be available till Api 
next.’ a a 

ae ae 

MADAME TREBELLI has generously offered. be 
services at a concert in aid of the building fund 
St. Mary’s Hall, Kilburn. 
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Tue balance-sheet of the recent Norwich Festival 
has now been prepared, and it is pleasant to find, not 
that there is a balance on the right side, but 
coe considerably larger than had been anticipated. 
The excess of receipts over expenditure amounts to 
fot, 108-8 falling off of some £200 as compared 
with the result of the Festival held in 1887; but, all 
the same, a very substantial gain to be made in the 
face of a discouraging amount of public apathy. 
Under the circumstances the Festival/Committee are 
not likely to lose heart. 
*¢ ¢ 


Mr. WILLIAM WALDORF Astor, who has lately 
taken Lansdowne House in Berkeley Square, for 
the winter season, is the great grandson of that 
extraordinary individual, John Jacob Astor, the 
nillionaire furrier, whose father was born at Waldorf, 


Sim ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S grand opera, ‘ Ivanhoe,” 
it is expected, will take London by storm. By 
all accounts, Sir Arthur has surpassed himself ; while 
the book, the work of Julian Sturges, is said to be all 
that could be desired. Great excitement was felt at 
the report that Mme. Nordica would have a leading 
part ; but this rumour has been contradicted. 


** & 

Miss AGNES BARTLETT gave a highly satisfactory 
concert at Steinway Hall on the gth of December, 
and exhibited on this occasion great command over 
the keyboard and exceptional talént for composition. 
Miss Bartlett's considerable technique enables her to 
master easily any pianistic difficulty, and while her 
playing often rises to great power, her piano passages 
are extremely delicate. Her interpretation of a 
Prelude, three Studies, and the Ballade in A flat by 





near Heidelberg, in July 1763. Young John Jacob 
frst came to London to the establishment of Broad. | 
wood & Sons, pianoforte makers, where his uncle | 
and brother had employment ; but his stay in our | 
country was but temporary, his ambition tempting 
him to America. 


* * * 


A Romantic SToRY.—Max Maretzek, in his 
memoirs, published by the American Musician, tells 
how the singer Eliza Henzler became the wife of the 
King of Portugal. According to his story, she was 
the daughter of a poor Boston tailor; she had an 
exquisite voice, a lovely face, and large black eyes. 
Don Ferdinand, ‘husband of the Queen of Portugal, 
Maria della Gloria, admired her very much, and, 
after his wife’s death, raised-her to the rank of 
Countess d’Edia, and married her. Thus, her hus- 
band being a prince of the family of Coburg, the | 
tailor's daughter became sister-in-law of Queen Vic- | 
toria, aunt of the Prince of Wales and the King of | 
the Belgians, and stepmother of the reigning King of 
Portugal. When Queen Isabella of Spain was exiled, 
and Bismarck tried to put a Hohenzollern on the 
Spanish throne, Louis Napoleon opposed it. Some 
of the Spanish grandees wished to offer the crown 
to Don Ferdinand, but the ladies of the Court ob- 
jected to his plebeian wife. It was suggested that 
the Pope should be applied to, and the marriage 
dissolved. But Don Ferdinand preferred his wife to 
the Spanish throne. Maretzek thus seems ‘to trace 
the Franco-German war, the loss of Alsace and Lor- : 
raine, and the present unsettled condition of Europe, | 
tothe fact of this mésal/iance. 








* * * 


Dr. TALMAGE AS A BANJO PLAYER.—The Rev. 
Dr, Talmage is (says a New York paper) sadly missed 
by his neighbours in Brooklyn in more ways than one. _ 
Everybody knows that the Doctor is fond of music, 
but they are unaware that he can expertly play the | 
banjo. Yet it is true. Before he departed upon his 
vacation he pretty regularly made the early evenings | 
melodious with the sound of his favourite musical in- 
sirament as he sat in the back parlour of his residence 
in South Oxford Street. The windows were usually | 
open, and the touching strains of some old-time | 
melody floated out .upon the air. When he began | 
‘rollers in the adjacent park paused to listen, and 
people in near-by houses came to their windows in | 
order that they should not miss a single note. Such 
sweetly tuneful airs as “‘ Annie Laurie,” ** Comin’ | 
{through the Rye,” and “Away down upon the Suawa- 
nee Ribber” were favourites with him,“and when he 
Played them his eager auditors always felt like join- | 
ing in the refrain. But now the house is silent, and 





CG URIOUSLY enough, at the Fourth Museums 


| major, Op. 61; also the Adagio from’ Spohr’s 11th 


, with a performance of Grieg’s Concert Overture, ‘‘Im 


Chopin, as well as other soli by Schumann, Délibes, 
Henselt, and Liszt, was highly intelligent, and often 
extremely charming. In Schumann’s Op. 121 she 
was joined by M. Joh. Wolff, who also. played 
several violin soli with his customary grace and ease. 
Miss Margaret Hoare sang both charmingly and 
effectively five very pretty songs from Miss Bartlett's 
pen—songs that are sufficiently light and pleasing to 
become popular. 
“* * 


In the Inns of Court the passion for music has 
developed to such an extent among the members of 
the Bar, that on grand nights an orchestral band will 
appear, composed of gentlemen of the long robe, who 
will discourse sweet music to their fellow-members 
and students in place of Dan Godfrey's band, which 
was secured on those occasions when His Royal High- 
ness dined with the Templars. 


es * * 


For the Leeds Festival of 1892 two novelties have 
already been chosen by the committee, who have 
asked Mr. Frederick H. Cowen to compose a secular 
cantata, and Mr. Frederic Cliffe to furnish an 
orchestral work of considerable proportions. 
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Concert, just the one following that at 
which Frau» Schumann appeared, the 
soloist was another great representative 
of the classical school—Joachim. 
He played Beethoven’s Violin Concerto in D 


Concerto, Op. 70, and Schumann’s Fantasie in C 
major, Op. 131, which is dedicated to’ Joachim him- 
self, Asan encore, he ‘‘ drew from the treasures of 
Bach,” as some one remarked. © The concert opened 


Herbst,” played here for the first time. The singer 
for the evening was Frau Schmidt-Koehn from Berlin, 
who sang ‘‘ Mia speranza adorato” from Mozart; and 
lieder by Schubert, Brahms, and Rietz. _The Sym- 
phony was Schumann's in C, No. 2, Op. 61. 

Herr Pappelbaum became very enthusiastic about 
the beautiful Adagio of this symphony. And Frau 
Glaser was similarly enchanted about Joachim ; she 
says there is no one in the world like him for ‘one. 
‘ Thatis quite true,” said Herr P.; ‘‘in his own genre 
he is perfect, but it is not the spirit of anything 


the banjo laid away. - | he can get, being a purely classical interpreter. 
* *O* | Now,” he continued, ‘‘you might as well ask Frau 
Tar Duke of Sutherland, who is something of a | Clara Schumann to give a rendering of the transcrip- 
musical enthusiast, has erected a large organ in the | tion of Wagner’s ‘Walkiirenritt’ as ask him to 
y of the grand hall at Stafford House, London. | Play now as Sarasate”— But at this juncture I mildly 
instrument, which is the largest and most com- | interrupted the old gentleman ; it was rather too bad 
of any in private residences in England, is | this, as Frau Glaser’s two pet deities are—firstly, Frau 
blown by a hydraulic engine, and cost £6000, | Schumann, and secondly, Joachim ; and although she 
gpg - . | likes to wage war against anything modern, being in 
Gen Mae ks : | Consequence, according to her views, too sensational 
A, VINE Stradivarius violins are like sea-serpents | and unclassical, she does not like to hear anything 
they turn Up unexpectedly in various quarters of | but unmitigated praise bestowed on everything which 
i world. The latest has been found in Texas, of | she favours. 
and the owner, so the story goes, has: I suggested that these two worthies, my neighbours, 


between them ; to which they immediately consented, ~ 
so that they can now. exchange ideas, if not in 
a more amicable, at least in a more comfortable 
manner. But no matter how they have been squab- 
bling, when they have finished, and when the concert 
is over, Herr Pappelbaum always helps his friendly 
opponent in the most old-fashioned courtly manner 
to collect all her various belongings, and never says 
Guten Abend until he sees her safely deposited in her 
droschky. 

Joachim had a very enthusiastic reception here, and 
his beautiful rendering of Beethoven's concerto was 
greatly appreciated. 

The next Kammermusik Abend happened to 
be Buss und Bettag here, which is equal to harvest 
thanksgiving day in England. This, in Germany, 
is one of the most sacred days throughout the 
year, so there was no concert given, In the 
villages and country places there is a sort uf fair held, 
lasting generally a day and a night, called the 
“* Kirmess ;” it is a general thanksgiving to celebrate 
the end of the bringing in of the harvest. It is a 
very picturesque sight in some of these quaint Bavarian 
‘villages to see the peasants dancing, all in their old- 
fashioned national costumes. : 

A very important novelty this month was the per- 
formance of a new oratorio, ‘‘ Franciscus,” by the 
Belgian composer—who has until now been very 
little known or heard of in Germany—Edgar Tinel ; 
it was brought out by Professor Scholz, who is the 
conductor of the Ruhl’ocher Gesdrogverein. The 
production ‘caused great enthusiasm; the dramatic 
force and colouring and wonderful orchestration are 
all marvellous, new, and beautiful in the way of 
oratorio. There will probably be another perform- 
ance given in the Opera-House soon, when a more 
particular account of it shall be given. At the Opera- 
House Auber’s opera, ‘‘ Le Cheval de Bronze,” has 
been brought out, the German version being pro- 
vided by Herr Humperdinck. , 

Wagnerianers are looking forward to a performance 
of ‘Tristan und Isolde,” which is soon to be given, 
they say. 

The Fifth Museums concert was on the 5th of 
December, when Paderewski, who has just come from 
England, made his appearance. He played his own 
Concerto in A minor, Chopin’s Nocture in B major, 
and the Don Juan Fantasia of Liszt. The first part 
of the programme included a new symphonic poem 
by Bazzini, entitled ‘‘Francesca da Ramini,” from 
Dante’s divine comedy. ‘There were two singers this 
evening, who sang duets from Handel’s opera ‘‘ Rode- 
linda,” and from ‘‘Demetrio of Tarchi ;” they also sung 
lieder from Schumann, Tschaikowsky, and Brahms. 
Mozart’s Symphony in D major (Kéchel, No. 504) 
finished the programme. The symphonic poem of 
the Italian composer had a very good receptior. 
Paderewski’s phenomenal powers in the way of tech- 
nique were brought out in the performance of his con- 
certo, Frau Gliser triumphantly intimated that every 
one agreed that it was a great pity that such powers 
should be brought to bear on nothing better than his 
own production. ‘‘I think in the circumstances it 
is very excusable,”’ said Herr P. With such mar- 
yellous command of the keyboard one can understand 
him playing his own work, which is very character- 
istic, and .technically impossible for any one not 
possessed of great powers in that way. It is rather 
amusing to see the withering scorn with which this 
good-natured little gentleman’s remarks are received. 
** Now I don’t call this music, but noise,” said the 
good lady, as Paderewski began to play the Don 
Juan Fantasie.. Herr Pappelbaum with the utmost 
good humour tried to impress upon her that ‘‘ the 
master’ composed this to show his mastery of the 
keyboard, in fact, that he had to make the difficulties 
which he so triumphantly overcame. However, as the 
piece was-nearly at an end, it was very funny to hear 
Frau Glaser say, with a sigh of relief, ‘‘ Gottseidank 
das ist nicht mein Klavier” (Thank goodness that is 
not my piano). ‘ That was simply splendid, magni- 
ficent !” said the disciple of Liszt, who was delighted 
with the performance, as the pianist finished his solo. 

: These diversities of opinion remind one of Dean 
Swift's saying in the time of Handel— 
: ‘Tis strange such difference there should be 
*Twixt twiddledum and twiddledee. 
; VANDYKE Brown. 
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HE popular concert at Hanley on December 1 
again attracted a large audience, despite the 
fact that an eminent ‘‘lady of title” was to 
be heard and seen at the adjacent Theatre 
Royal for a small sum. 
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renderin being remarkable for the evident absence 


. | of all effort, and for, the clearness with which every 


| note, however short or subsidiary, was articulated, 


— Staffordofire. 


M. Alex. Guilmant | 


(solo organ) played no fewer than ten items in brilliant | 


style, including a sonata composed by himself—a 


very able works—and an improvisation on a theme | . 
Madame Hope Glenn and Mr. | 3S they were played, deserve longer mention than 


= at the time. 


usgrove Tufnail contributed the vocal portion of the | 
programme, and so pleased the audience that most | 


of their songs had to be repeated. 
Mr. J. W. Turner’s Opera Company commenced a 


six nights’ engagement at the Hanley Theatre on | , : 
It is gratifying to note that, out of the | second concert, the programme of which was if any- 


| thing more attractive than that of their first, while 


December 8. 
six operas given, five were the works of British com- 


| 


posers, and also that full houses testified to their | 


popularity, and to the excellent way in which each 
was performed. 


} 


Colonel Mapleson’s concert party — Mesdames | 
Dotti, Scalchi, Isabelle Levallois, and Ciampi, with | 


Mr. Orlando Harley, Signors ane and Tito 
Mattei—paid a return visit to Hanley on December 15. 

The Newcastle-under-Lyme Philharmonic Society’s 
concert took place on December 18. ‘‘ Jephtha” was 
the work performed, with Madame Clara Samuell, 
Miss Emilie Lloyd, Mr. Harper Kearton, and Mr, 
Harrison as principals ; a band selected from Hallé’s 
Orchestra; and Mr, James Alcock, Mus, Bac., as 
conductor. The performance, as a whole, was fully 
up to the high standard of excellence usually attained 
by the society. 

The Hanley and Shelton Philharmonic Society has 
decided to continue its work. It is to be hoped that 
this Society's efforts will meet with a greater amount 
of recognition in the future. 

A Nonconformist Choir Festival was held’ on 
December 18 at the Victoria Hall, Hanley ; a choir of 
550 voices being selected from the numerous chapels 
with which the district is adorned. Mr. J. S. 
Curwen delivered an interesting address on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Congregational Singing.” 
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HE week commencing with Thursday, 
November 27, was unusually rich in 
attractions for concert-goers, each night 
being well occupied ; Thursday, with Mr. 

Stockley’s concert ; Friday, with the annual concert 
of the Birmingham and Midland Scottish Society ; 
Saturday, the Birmingham Choral Union, under their 
conductor, Mr. T. Facer, gave a very good miscel- 
laneous concert, including Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear my 
Prayer.” On Monday came Messrs. Harrison’s 
second concert ; Tuesday, a grand operatic concert, 
under the auspices of Mr. Mapleson (when admission 
could be obtained for as small a sum as sixpence), and 
finally, on the Wednesday, came a glorious per- 
fermance of the “Elijah,” by the Festival Choral 
Society, under Mr. Stockley. 

So that we were well supplied for that week, and 
can afford to stay a while and digest those pleasures, 
with the aid of occasional smaller performances, 
while awaiting the renewal of concerts on a large 


scale, promised at Christmas and early in the new | 


year, Talking of Christmas, by the way, recalls a 
most re . lecture on Carols by Sir John 
Stainer at the Midland Institute, in which the con- 


nection of beer(or more solid food) and the Bible was | 


incidentally shown to antedate the present political 
parties, if not the House of Commons, considerably : 
as witness the following excerpt, in which deep 
devotion and the love of deep potations are ap- 
parently struggling for the mastery, — 
And we do hope before we part 
To taste some of your beer, 
Your beer, your beer, your Christmas beer, 
It seems to be so strong. 
And wejdo wish that Christmas time 
Were twenty times so long, - (i 
Because the Saviour of a)l people 
Upon this time was gs 
Who did from death deliver us 
When we were left forlorn. 

Mr. Stockley’s first concert was a great success in 
every way. The artists were not only first-rate, but 
in first-rate ‘voice, and their instrumental colleagues 
played the music allotted them con amore. 

The most important item was, of course, the Saint 








Saéns Concerto, capitally played by Dr. Winn; the | 


while no lack of power was felt in the forte passages. 
The accompaniments were in every respect worthy of 
the work, and were most expressively played under 
the sympathetic beat of Mr. Stockley, 

Miss Fanny Moody was happy in the choice of her 
songs, and in response to repeated encores added the 
popular ‘‘Comin’ through the Rye” to the pieces 
allotted her in the programme; while Mr. Charles 
Manners achieved equal success, and substituted 
‘*My friend who is true to me” in response to a 
most vociferous encore for Schumann’s song, ‘‘ The 
Two Grenadiers.” . 

The numbers allotted the orchestra, unimpeachably 


these notes can give them ; MacCunn’s overture being 
admirably presented, and the Dwarfs’ Dance in the 
Greig Suite having to be repeated in deference to the 
wishes of the audience. 

Messrs. Harrison are to be congratulated on their 


the arrangements were equally complete. Mesdames 
Valleria and Nordica, both vocalists of the first rank, 
headed a list of artists which included also Miss 
Florence Bourne, Mr. Braxton Smith, a tenor singer 
with a very pleasant but rather light voice, and 
Signor Foli; the instrumental numbers being en- 
trusted to Madame Essipoff (piano), M, Johannes 
Wolff (violin), and Herr Julius Klengel (violoncello). 

Schumann’s ‘‘Widmung” received a most im- 
passioned rendering from Madame Valleria, and 
Madame Nordica delighted her audience with the 
Bolero, ‘‘ Mercé, dilette amiche,” from Verdi's. 
Vepri siciliani. Signor Foli also pleased his hearers 
as of old, and gave the humorous Irish ditty of 
‘* Paddy O'Leary” in response to an encore for F. 
Corbett’s ‘‘ Say but the Word.” 

In Liszt’s Rhapsodie Hongroise, Madame Essipoff 
scored a veritable triumph, and the impression pro- 
duced by her colleagues, MM. Wolff and Klengel, 
was equally great, and well worthy of such virtuosi. 
The performance of part of the trio in E major by 
Saint Saéns, in which the three artists joined, was a 
fine example of concerted playing; while the brilliant 
execution of the solos allotted to the violinist and 
violoncellist respectively enraptured the audience. 

Speaking of Harrison’s concerts, an amusing in- 
cident was reported in connection with their first 
concert. To facilitate the business of the ballot for 
seats, their concert manager, Mr. Wills, was author- 
ised to employ a certain number of commissionaires, 
who performed their duties so well that they were 
employed as doorkeepers at the concert. Unfortun- 
ately they were not well acquainted with the persons 
of their employers, and Ms sa Mr. Harrison, sen., 
and his party presented themselves, they were refused 
admission unless and until they produced the neces- 
sary tickets; and both Mr. Percy Harrison and Mr. 
Wills experienced trouble in the course of the evening 
from being similarly challenged when moving from 
one part of the house to another in connection with 
some detail of the concert. 

Elijah—the Birmingham oratorio par excellence— 
received a fine interpretation from the forces under 
Mr. Stockley’s direction. The soloists engaged were 
Miss Marie Fillunger, Madame Bella Cole, Mr. Iver 
M‘Kay, and Mr. Watkin Mills, whose rendering of 
“It is enough” was most expressive. The choir 
were in fine voice, and the accompaniments under 
the beat of Mr. Stockley most satisfactory ; while it 
is pleasant to record that the improvement in the 
attendance noted at the first concert of this Society 
was fully maintained, the hall being well filled 
throughout, , R. B. BANDINELLI. 





Mudie in Sorfomouffi, : 


HE past month has been conspicuaus for 
various musical efforts in aid of the ‘‘Serpent 
Relief Fund,” and as befits the greatest 
Naval Port. The first and most important 
concert took place at the Town Hall on Monday, the 
Ist inst. Every seat.was occupied, and many were 
unable to obtain admittance. The artists were 
Mme. Isabel George (soprano), Miss Eleanor Rees 
(contralto), Mr. Durward Lely (tenor), Mr. Franklin 
Clive (bass), Major Cottrell (humorous), the local 
Minnesingers contributed part-songs, Mrs. Billington 
recited, and the instrumental portion was performed 
by the combined Marine Bands. The names of the 
artists indicaté the tone of the concert. All their 
services were voluntary, and the hall was gratuitously 
lent. Major Cottrell, who mainly organised the 
entertainment, was enabled to hand dver to the fund 
about £120. 





if SS 
The Sons of Neptune, com entirely . 
men, gave a grand nautical an musical en Sam 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 11th, 12th, and 
r3th a : . the Apher Hall, in aid of the “Serres, 
elief Fund.’ very distinguished 
nised the satestelaienbh 3 company Paty 
In aid of the same fund, the Palmerston M 
one prem tic Soctety gave an‘ evening at the Port. 
an » resulting in some t : 
py g £40 towards the desi 
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A LARGE and appreciative audience assem} 
the Portland Hall. Conthens, on the rt mae 
M. Paderewski paid his promised visit, ‘havi 
recovered from the indisposition which pre “Fe 
re fulfilling ve engagement for the 27th ult. His 
selections were from Beethoven, Schubert, Li 
Chopin. ” i 

* * * 


THE Alverstoke and Gosport Choral Society gave 
their first winter concert this session on T 

16th December. The principal production was Gau/; 
‘* Joan of Arc,” the chief solos were rendered 
Mme. Madiline Hardy, Messrs. Turner and Owen, and 
were received with hearty applause by a considerable 
audience. The rendering of the chorus showed tha 
much care had been taken by the conductor, Mr, | 
C. E. Pillow. Great credit should be given | 
Dr. Kealy, the president, and Mr. Godwin 

hon. secy., for so efficiently maintaining the organi. 
tion of the Society, which though comparatively 
young, has already performed ‘*The Daughter of 
Jairus,” “St. Paul,” ‘‘ Melusina,” ‘ May Queen,” 
etc. etc. ‘ 


18, 





18,¢ 


Ofreathiam GRoraf : 


Society. as 
— 0 -—— 
HE Streatham Choral Society held its fist 18,81 
concert in the present session on Mondy 
evening, the 8th ult., when Stanford | 
‘*‘ Revenge,” Mr. Walter Macfarren's 18,87 


Orchestral Overture ‘‘ Neist Leander,” and Men. | 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Lobgesang” were rendered. The choir | 
was accompanied by full orchestra. ‘‘The Re 
venge””’ was given in a style which reflected credit 
on conductor and choir, its difficult music beig 
rendered with spirit and fire. Mr. Walter Macfame 
conducted his own overture, and was very warmly | 
received by audience and orchestra. The solos ia 
the ‘“‘ Hymn of Praise” were feelingly given by Mis 
Clara Leighton, and Miss Mary Hay, and M. 
Maldwyn Humphreys, The singing of the tw 
ladies was especially good in the beautiful duet a 
chorus, ‘*I waited for the Lord ;” while the otherdue, 
‘‘ My Song shall be of Mercy,” impressed one wit 
the sympathetic power of soprano and tenor, Th 
first and last works were conducted by Mr, Charks 
Stewart Macpherson with his accustomed bili 
His popularity in Streatham is well deserved. 





Gorredpondence. Hho: 
—0— 
LOoHENGRIN.—Do not know of any book on trait 
position, You would get information respect, de ab 
photography from Messrs. Schott, Regent Street a of } 
London. Cannot give any information respec™) hls, 37 
‘‘ printer of music ;"” and also regret not to be abe Prices 


to name the piece of music from which you gm 
extract. } 


a win feplppmingaehie ——_ 
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Patents. <— 
2 —0: — . : 
: HIS list is specially compiled. for the 
} ' Magazine of Music by Messrs. Rayner 
al & Cassell, patent agents, 37 Chancery 
. © Lane, London, W.C., from whom 
information relating to patents may be had | 
gratuitously: ee 
at 18,086, Improvements in organs. Benjamin Joseph 
hea ’ Barnard Mills, 23 Southampton Buildings, 
ing London. (Andrew Jackson Reynolds 
“7 and John Summerfield Williams, United 
and States.) Nov. roth. ” 
18,308. Improvements in pipe or reed. organs and 
like musical instruments. ~ James Baillie 
— Hamilton, 47 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Lon- 
ay don. Nov. 13th. . 
$ 18,348. Improvements in pianoforte tuning wedges. 
d ty Arthur Barker and Charles Barker, 
ay 8 Station Road, Croydon. Nov. 14th, 
_ 18,443 Improvements in devices for binding to- 
Mt. gether music or other papers. Oliver 
ab 4 Frank Westrup, 6 Lord Street, Liverpool. 
Pratt, | Nov. 15th. é 
rand 18,492. Improvements in and relating to the tension 
sap keys of musical instruments. Henry 
een,” Foot, 4 Gertrude Terrace, Stratford, 
London. Nov. 17th. 
18,698. A new method of turning the. leaves of 
music books and the like. Charles 
x Young, 2° Cromwell Villas, Granville 
| Road, Tunbridge Wells. “Nov. 19th. 
18,803. Improvements in or appertaining to organs 
and like musical instruments. | Robert 
Hope Jones, 6 Lord Street, Liverpool. 
Nov. 20th. 
its first 18816, An improved music-book stand. Alfred 
Monday Henry Vernon, Alfred Villa, Summerhill 
anfort’s Road, Tottenham. Nov. 2oth. 
farren's 18,876. Improved apparatus for playing upon 
i Me musical bells. Joseph Edward Taylor, 4 
xe choi St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. Nov. 21st. 
he Re 19,237, Changing the tone of a pianoforte to a tone 
A credit resembling the zither. William Herbert 
ic. beg ‘Douglas Doune, 61 Raymond Road, 
alan Upton Park, London. Nov. 26th. 
-warnh 19416, Improvements in piano actions, Joseph 
soles Herburger, 4 South Street, Finsbury, 
by Mis London. Nov, 28th. 
and Mr 19,566. New or improved method of and apparatus 
the two for teaching music. Mary Tobey and 
duet and Simpson Dent, 6 Lord Street, Liverpool. . 
ther duet, Dec. st. 
one wit 19,932, An improved appliance for turning the 
or, The leaves of music, specially applicable to 
Chars pianofortes, the principle of which may be 
abil, applied to music stands generally. James 
d. Edward, Poppy, Poet’s Corner, -West- 
minster Abbey, London, * 
Rey SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. , 
2é, 409. Love, pianofortes, 1890, . 6 6 


442, Deans & Foster, music, etc., stools, 1889, 8 
493. Moon, pianofortes, organs, etc, 1890, 8 
79. Grun, turning music sheets, 1890, ° , § 








te above specifications published may be 
of Messrs, Rayner & Cassell, patent 

, 37 Chancery Lane, London, .W.C., at 
Prices quoted. Ss . Wok 


RIZE COMPETITION, 


the February Magazine a Series 
ofMusical Tales by Miss Stanway 
commenced. In connection 
those Tales there will bea Prize: 
lon for~Gompetitors’ under 
"y-0ne years of age, and also for 
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IN THREE PARTS. 


RPPPPAPPRPEPERPP 
PART I. 


THE PICTORIAL TUTOR ; 


oR, 


The Pianoforte Simplified. 


A New and Original Method of imparting the 
Elements of Music. 





PART II. 
STUDIES FOR MORE ADVANCED 
PUPILS FROM THE GREAT — 
MASTERS, 


WITH 


Illustrative Instructions in the 
Art of Accompanying. 





PART Ill. ans 


THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 


_ WITH 
Rubinstein’s Reading of Bach 
AND 


Rubinstein’s Instructions 
on Touch, 


By his Pupil, ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR. 





OVER 70 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PORTRAITS OF GREAT 
PIANOFORTE PLAYERS. 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS, 


| The. Magazine of Music Tutor will be 
published at the office of ‘‘The Magazine 











ROBERT NEWMAN ass 


(Of Crystal Palace, St. James’ Hall, « 
Royal Albert Hall, and Promenade Concerts), 


9 CAMBRIDGE AVENUE,: KILBORN 


LONDON, : NWS feedlot 





—- 2 a acerca | 


Nos. 3, 5 11) 22, and 35 of the Magazine are 
wanted. ' Please write to Editor, *' Arran,” 








pétitors under sixteen years..of 






Rutfor Road, Covetitry Patt, London; S.W."* 
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Magazine of Mosic 
anoforte Tutor, 


250 PAGES, FULL MUSIC SIZE. 


6 FULL-PAGE AUTOGRAPH | 


| of Music,’ 29 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.. 





MARRIOTT °& WILLIAMS 
3 New Publications. . Specially Recommended. 


“OCEANUS;” or, Echoes from Afloat. A 
Set of Six SaiJor Sopgs by a Sailor... By F, J. 
Davis'and Ferris Tozer: - Price as. 6d. 

With a splendid Portrait of Mdme. MBLBA. 

HOMELAND. : Song. by SmepLey Nogron 
and EpitH Marriott.” Sung by Mdme. BELLE 
COLE, etc, etc. Dedicated by permission to the 

_ Duchass oF PogTLaNp. Price 23, ~ 

AWAY, FAR AWAY. EnpirH Marriovrt. 
Sung by Mdme. ANNIE MARRIOTT, Price 2s. 

THE FISHERMAN. GerALD Lane, Sung 
by M. TuFNAIL, Sig. VILLA, etc. Price 2s. 


O TELL..ME, MAIDEN. SrepHon Kemp. 
Sung by Mr. AaTHUR THOMPSON, etc. 

MORNING Duet. S.‘and A. G. M. Lane. 

TWELVE DUETS for Violin and Piano. 


HANDEL GEM8, arranged by Lupwic SCHUMANN 
(not difficult), Price ts. 64. each. 


Bracewell’s Tutor for Harmonium and 
‘: American Organ—the best out. Price 2s. 6d. 
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AUTHORS’ WORKS REVISED AND PUBLISHED. 
BSTIMATEBS FREEZE. 


Academy House, 295 OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


BEARE & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
of EVERY DESCRIPTION of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
STRINGS, FITTINGS, Etc., 


$4 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 
OLD VIOLINS. 


EARE & SON invite an inspection of their 
Collection of OLD VIOLINS, all genuine 
examples of the celebrated Old Masters. Over 300 
Old ts from which to select. 
-Old ‘Violins from. £5. 
Old Tenors from £5. 
Old Violoncellos from £10. 
Old Double Basses from £15. 


Sole Wholesale Agents — James Tuss’s celebrated 
: WS, 


Bows by the old makers also frequently in stock. 
SPECIALITY. — Genuine Italian Strings guar- 
anteed. Sample 1st, 2nd, or Violin Strings 
forwarded on receipt of Seven Stamps. 

















Repairs o kind o + Musical Instrument executed 
pont by ceed workmen. 





Merchants, Shippers, and the Trade Supplied. 





favourable 
perior werkmanship. 


at MODERATE PRICES anda very short 











“ Magasine. of Music, ‘ "= —e 
“The Best Pianos—: © 


PIANOS de Luxe. BROADWOOD’. 9 


_PIANOS de Luxe. 
ey PIANOS de Luxe. 
i Pianos de Luxe. 


John Broadwood & Sons 


(The oldest existing Firm of Pianoforte. Makers) 
Have supplied the Court during the reigns of— 
His Majesty King George II., | 
His Majesty King George III., 
His Majesty King George IV., : 
_ His Majesty King William IYV., anp 
' | HER Most GRacious MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 
By Special Appointment to Her Majesty, 
By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales 
By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Makers to all the Royal Family, and by Appointment to several 
of Her Majesty’s Governing Representatives in the 
British Dependencies. 
Gold Medal, International Inventions Exhibition, 1885; 
Gold Medal, Society of Arts, 1885; 
Chief Gold Medal, Paris, 1867; 
Highest Distinction, London, 1862. 











OHN BROADWOOD & SONS’ newly: introduced Iron Upright and Grand 
Pianofortes are constructed to withstand, with ordinary care, atmospheric 
dryness or humidity, or extreme heat or cold; and are made THROUGHOUT, 

at their Manufactory at WesTMINSTER, by., the- rhost experienced of British 
mechanics. The Broadwood Instruments are-of the finest quality and mos 
delicate finish, and possess further, certain scientific improvements which impart 
a refinement, gata and fascination of tone distinct from that in other Pianofortes. 





A DESCRIPTIVE AND ILLUSTRA TIVE CATALOGUE FOR 1891 NOW IN THE PRESS 
Pianofortes for Hire, or on the Three Years’ Peet 
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LISTS. ON. APPLICATION. 
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32, 33, 34 Great. Pulteney Stree 


(NEAR PICCADILLY CIRCUS), 


LONDON; we 





or Music SUPPLEMENT, 


MAGAZINE 


ganuary 1891. 
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EAD » KannacLient 


Words by 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
Mesic by G.EVAN JONES, L.R.A.M. 


Jeanne erfaret hee! 


Words by 
SAMUEL LOVER. 


Music by HAROLD OAKLEY. 
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‘LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT” 
SACRED SONG. | | : 


(For MEZZO SOPRANO or BARITONE.) 


WORDS BY MUSIC BY 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. G. EVAN JONES, L. R.A. 
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‘IT CAN NEER FORGET THEE!’ 


SONG. 
WORDS BY 


MUSIC BY 
Une oo, HAROLD OAKLEY. 


Moderato. 
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Magazine of Music. 


Pictorial Pianoforte Tutor. 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


































250 PAGES, FULL MUSIC SIZE. : 
With Over 70 IIlustrations, d 
INCLUDING 
12 full-page Autograph Portraits of great 7 
Musicians. 
—— - 

The TUTOR will contain in an original form the } 
Elements of Music for Beginners. — 

The principle adopted is the avoidance of anything Fon 
dry and uninteresting, and the Art of Music and ri 
Pranoforte playing 7s tllustratvely developed step ten 
by step, from a child's first lesson to studies by = 
the greatest ting Friguists for the most advanced aT, 
Students. VED wees | 
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METAL FRAME PIANOS. E, diievin 
Possessing Excellencies unsurpassed, and requiring only the Minimum of Tuning. UPWARDS OF 
The Tone is Powerful, Clear, Brilliant, and Pure; the Touch, perfect: SIXTY YEARS. ee 





A Oombination of Excellencies rarely produced and not surpassed. 








Works: 3 & 5 STANHOPE STREET, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


wr Catalogue of New and Elegant, Designs may be.had on Application. 
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Established at Coventry Street, 1765. Makers, Repairers, and importers, 


| GEORGE WITHERS & CO., 
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Plain or panes Actions, Iron 
Frame, Vertical and Overstrang, 


IRON-FRAMED PIANOFORTES fe : 


Y -—_ 
Guaranteed to stand all Climatic Influences, re a | SPECIALITIES.—Seasoned Materials, 


at Elegance of Design, Standing well in Tune, 
and having the most perfect Action to ensure 
Power and ae of Touch, and not to be 


IWUsTRATED PRICE LisT 
: surpassed for Quality and Price. 


ON APPLICATION. 
PREBEND STREET, COLLEGE STREET, NEAR CAMDEN TOWN STATION. 


STORY & CLARK sai, Sr at C. OEHLER, 





STUTTGART. 
ORGAN v. wi O., Gage ie Mh High-class Cottage and 
Produce onl High-class » Models. GRAND PIANOS, 


Organs of Elegant Styles, All Kinds of Small Goods, Violins With Iron Frames, 
hehe gant v Brass Instruments, Fistes, Symphowlons, Beantiful Tone, Touch, and 


Sweet and Musical Boxes, Aecordeons, 
ot. and Powerful Tone. Concertinas, d Mechanical Instruments. Styles. 


WLUSTRATED OATALOQUES AND PRICE LISTS ON 
LISTS TO THE SOLE AGENTS. NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, TION, OF THE SOLE AGENTS. 


E. HIRSCH & CO., ® @.mqror ces, Umno, es. 
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CHEAP, EFFECTIVE, & UNBREAKABLE. 


PINFOLD'S METRONOME PATENT 


Every one should now have a Metronome in the 
house, the price is so low it brings it within the 
reach of all. ae me 


ADDRESS— 


A. & G. PINFOLD, OLECKHEATON. 
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lo be obtained either with or without Stand. 
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T. DAWKINS & CO.,, 
17 CHARTERHOUSE STREET, 
HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON. 


A. LOESCHHORN, 


OP. 115. 
PART I. 


R. Wagner's Paraphrase on Sigismund’s 
Love Song, from The Walkire, 
Price 5s. 


PART II. 

R. Wagner's Paraphrase on Walter’s Prize 

Song, from the Mastersingers, 
Price 5s. 
PART III. 

R. Wagner’s Paraphrase am Stillen Heerde 
(on the Still Stove), from the Master- 
singers. 

Price 5s. 
WOLFF'S 

CELEBRATED VIOLIN TUTOR. 

For Self-Instruction. Highly recommended 
by Signor J. Papini and many Artists, 
etc. Third Edition, 12,000 copies 
sold in one year. 

rice 5s. 


WOLFF'S SUPERB PIANO TUTOR. 


For Beginners. With Keyboard-Tableaux 
to Tacilitate the learning of it, 
Price 5s. 


URBACH’S 
CELEBRATED PRIZE PIANO TUTOR. 


For advanced Scholars, 
Price 5s. 


160,000 Copies sold in Two Years. 


WOLFF’S ORGAN ALBUM. 


Best Selected Pieces. Parts I. and II. 
Price 4s. 


PAPINI’S AND HAHN’S 
BEST SELECTED YIOLIN PIECES, 


Price 4s. each. 


Can be obtained at all Music Warchouses, 


and at the 
INTERNATIONAL MUSIC PUBLISHING 
SYNDICATE Limited, 
1 and 2 Chiswell Street, London, E.C. 
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Patents, 


The Three Bachelors, 
Musical Life in London, ; ; 
German Conservatoriums and their Work, . 
A Children’s Party, . ° 
Musicians in Council, 

Miss Janotha, ; 
Great-Aunt Sara, . : 
The Poems of Henry Rose 
Music in St. Petersburg, 

The New Metronome, 
Practical Hints to Singers, . 
Charles Gounod, . ; 
Bulow’s Reading of Beethoven, 
Witty Musicians, 

Scale Playing, 

Music and Digestion, 

Musical Tales, 

Music in Frankfort, . 

Music in Portsmouth, 

Letter from Liverpool, 

Music in Leicester, . 
Unresolved Discords, : 
Welsh Mems. and Musings, . 
Notes from Leeds, . : : ‘ 
Foreign Notes, ‘ " " go? 
Edinburgh Notes, 

Music in Bristol, 

Accidentals, . : : 

Putting Him to the Test, . 
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Dotted Notes and Rests, with Song ‘‘This is a very Funny 
Illustrated. 
Fairy Revels and Fairy Echoes in Duple Time. Illustrated. 
The Cat’s Minuet and the Fairy Concert in Triple Time. 
Illustrated. 
Schumann’s Melody Humming Song, Op. 68, in Quadruple Time. 


PICTORIAL SCALES. 
PICTORIAL MUSIC IN TWELVE KEYS. 


A New and Easy Way of Presenting Music, for Children. 
Extracts from Haydn’s Humorous Symphonies. 





STUDIES FOR MORE ADYANCED PUPILS. 
THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO TECHNIQUE. 


IN ALL, OVER 170 PAGES FULL MUSIC SIZE: 


PART III. CONTAINS :— 


INSTRUCTIONS IN THE ART OF ACCOMPANY- 
SINGERS; | 
WITH 12 ILLUSTRATIVE SONGS, and 100 
CAROLS, HYMN TUNES/‘and ANTHEMS: 


PRACTICAL HINTS TO 
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AGAZINE OF WWsic 
PICTORIAL PIANOFORTE TUTOR 


CONTAINS IN THE ELEMENTARY PART I. :— 
The Position at the Instrument, Illustrated with Fine Sketches 
by E. J. Wheeler. 
The Pianoforte Key-board, and Twelve Little Songs. 
The Position of the Hands, with Seven Illustrations. 
The Pianoforte Key-board and the Bass and Treble Staves. 
Illustrated. 
How to write the Twelve Little Songs. 
Notes and their Value, with Conductor’s Song. Illustrated. 
Rests and their Value, with Song “I’m Resting, Sir.” Illus- 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated, 








\ Portraits, 


Musical Celebrities 


INDIA PROOF PORTRAITS 


TAKEN FROM THE ORIGIN 
pe ar Portraits that have 
a) in the “MAGAZI 
MUSIC,” in Portfolios co = 


12 INDIA PROOF PORTRAIr 


PRICE, POST FREE, 10s. 64, 
























































Purchasers of a 10s. 6d. Portfolion 
select any Twelve of the ab 
India Proof Portraits, 

Single INDIA PROOF PORTRAITS, 0 
Shilling each, post free, pas 
flat between boards. 


Address—‘ Magazine of Music,” 
St.-Martin’s House, 29 Ludgate i 


LONDON, E.C. 




























Recently produced with great success. 


KING ARTHU 
A Dramatic Cantata. 


THE WORDS WRITTEN 


JAMES SMIETON, iA. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED 


JOHN MORE SMIETON. 
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VOCAL SCORE, 2s. 6d. ' 

Full Score and Band Parts on Hirt. ! 
—_ 

London: Novello, Ewer, & Co 

Dundee: Methven, Simpson, & Cs . 





SCGOTEMAN 
“ This beautiful work will enhs si 
won for its composer by his similar ot 
“Ariadne.’ It shows a charming gift of a 
and no srpall pusiciaaly in its merely? ' 
no : : 
“sco as well worthy of study.” 
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